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AWorld Divided in an Age of Space: 


A Symposium* 


INTRODUCTION 


The late Jose Ortega y Gasset, in one of his many sumulating books, 
recalled an incident of almost a century ago in which a reception was held 
for Victor Hugo. As the ambassadors of the countries of the world came to 
pay their respects to the great man, the gracious Hugo reciprocated by ex- 
pressing his admiration for the literary greats of other countries. On being 
introduced to the ambassador of England, he bowed with respect: “Eng- 
land? ... Ah, Shakespeare!” To the Spanish ambassador: “... Ah, Cervantes!” 
With the German ambassador it was: “. . . Ah, Goethe!” And so on. 
When the dumpy little ambassador from Montenegro was presented the 
crowd held its breath — then broke into smiles of delight when, without 
hesitation, he bowed lowest of all, and said, “Montenegro? ... Ah, Hu- 
manity!” The test with us all is whether we can see the essential humanity 
of all peoples — whether, despite our pride in ourselves, our own culture, 
and our own nation, we can allow the force which unites the world — our 
common humanity — to outlast and outshine the forces which divide us. 
This, as we are often reminded in editorials, is the meaning and challenge 
of the age of space and nuclear technology. 

For the first years after World War II, we became accustomed to view- 
ing the world as divided into two rival camps: the world of Communism 
and the world of Western Freedom. Recent years have demonstrated the 
essential falsity of that simple view. Communism has split into the Chinese 
and Russian spheres of influence, not to mention Tito’s Yugoslavia. The 
belief that democracy is always the best form of government for all peoples 
has also suffered crushing blows, as “benevolent” dictatorships have been 
established in Egypt, Pakistan, Burma, Sudan, Turkey, and elsewhere, 
which often seem to offer better hope of preserving freedom than the “de- 
mocracies” they replace. Moreover, a powerful new force has entered the 
scene as the sub-continent of India has sought to demonstrate to both worlds 
that ‘ ‘neutralism” is a possible and desirable third Position — nota “plague 


* This symposium was part of the program of the semi-annual meeting of the Utah Academy of 
Sciences, Arts, and Letters held October 1960 at Utah State University. We appreciate this introduction 
written for WHR by Dr. Leonard J. Arrington, Professor of Economics at Utah State University and 
chairman of the social sciences section at the meeting. ; 
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on both your houses,” but a positive, dedicated philosophy that has been 
welcomed by those who do not feel under the moral, economic or military 
necessity of committing themselves to either Russia or America. The title of 
a recent talk by Professor Helmut Callis of the University of Utah seems 
particularly appropriate: “One World Divided by Half-Truths.” Certainly 
those who have made any extended study of the East will agree that a West- 
ern and Communist division is not appropriate since Russian Communism 
is so “Western” in its methods and objectives. 

The papers which follow are intended to dispel some of these persisting 
half-truths by replacing them with insights based on years of study, reflec- 
tion, and on-the-spot observation. What are the leading characteristics of 
the dominant powers in the age of space? How do they think of them- 
selves, and how well do they represent this image to others? What are their 
aspirations for their own people? What are their external problems and 
opportunities? The papers are all the more valuable because they have 
dealt with ideas and concepts rather than with passing problems. 

The papers of this symposium illustrate the enlightenment that can re- 
sult from the concentration of bold and penetrating minds of different dis- 
ciplines on a given theme. With the wisdom that comes from understand- 
ing the complexity of things and the subtlety of the motives for action, they 
have demonstrated that the philosophies and cultures of the peoples of the 


world, far from being “superstructure,” are basic. — LrEonarp J. ARRINGTON 





4 
The American Image Abroad 


by FREDERICK P. LATIMER, JR. 


OST PEOPLE THINK of foreign countries and peoples in terms of 

clichés drawn from popular myth and colored by the culture of 

their own country. I know this from experience. For instance, 
when I met my first class in Turkish history at the University of Utah, I 
asked them if they had had any contact with Turkey or Turks. I was not 
surprised that no hands were raised. I asked if there was anyone in the class 
who had some idea of the climate and topography of that country. One stu- 
dent finally risked an answer: “I think it’s hot, with lots of desert.” “And 
the people?” “Dark-skinned . . . kind of wild.” Their surprise was evident 
when I told them that Turkey has as great a diversity of climate as the 
United States, with heavy snows in winter over most of the country; and 
that there is no true desert in Turkey. They were equally surprised to hear 
that its people, who are white, exhibit as great a variety of facial types as 
we do in this country, and that most T ail would be inconspicuous on any 
Main Street in America. 

I hasten to add that my students were no more misinformed about 
Turkey than the great majority of American college students. Even the 
traditional image of the Turk w earing a fez and fancy-dress costume, which 
have not been seen in Turkey since 1925, still crops up now and then in an 
American newspaper. 

Dr. George Helling, an American with considerable experience as an 
educator in Turkey, presented an unusual paper at a Harvard University 
conference in June, 1959. Professor Helling’s paper discussed the results of a 
special sampling of Turks with regard to their opinions of foreigners, and 
especially the adjectives with which they evaluate nationalities. His data 
was drawn from relatively small but carefully diversified groups of Turks of 
college age. One of the many interesting conclusions which were drawn 
from this study was that young Turks hold the Germans, Americans, Swiss 
and Japanese in the highest esteem — in that order — and that the Russians 
turned out to be the least favored nation. 





Frederick P. Latimer, Jr., now Associate Professor of History at the University of Utah, served with 
the Department of State as a Foreign Service officer for twenty-five years. This summer at the University 
of Vermont, he is the keynote speaker at the Warren Austin Institute’s lecture series on “World Conflict 
of Ideologies.” 
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Professor Helling tentatively put forth an interesting speculation on the 
cause for the popularity of the Americans, a situation which is so painfully 
the reverse in so many other foreign countries. To these young Turks, among 
the most admirable qualities were those expressed by the adjectives “brave,” 
“civilized,” and “industrious.” All of these traits the Turks found in their 
mental picture of Americans. Since bravery (primarily courage on the field 
of battle) has traditionally been for Turks the most praiseworthy attribute, 
the military emphasis that has characterized U.S. foreign policy in recent 
years has not looked to the Turks like dangerous “brinkmanship” but as 
commendable firmness. In other countries, says Helling, we have not been 
so lucky, “particularly among Asians, who see the goals of the good life per- 
sonified neither in the soldier nor in the businessman, but perhaps in the 
mystic, the traditional scholar, or the artist.” In such frames of reference the 
Americans do not shine. 

A disquieting aspect of Dr. Helling’s conclusions he mentioned only 
briefly. He pointed out that although the Turks might approve of our 
military “solutions of diplomatic problems,” it did not follow that they also 
approved of the deportment of American military men; in fact, quite the 
reverse. Quoting Professor Helling: 

One fact that came quite clearly from our research was that the favorableness with 
which the Americans were viewed is at its height where the people . . . have had 
little or no first hand acquaintance with Americans and at its worst in such places 

. where American troops’ have long been stationed in considerable numbers. 


This should not be overstressed, for “its worst” was still favorable, but the fact re- 
mains that our reputation is better than we are in Turkish eyes. 


Dr. Helling, as a sociologist, was interested primarily in studying the 
“stereotypes” by which Turks visualized foreign peoples. “Stereotype,” Dr. 
Helling explains, is a concept contributed to sociology by Walter Lippman, 
who defined stereotypes as “pictures in the head,” in the formation of which 


»2 


“the judgment has preceded the evidence. 

Dr. Helling did not attempt to explain why Americans were esteemed in 
inverse ratio to the amount of contact that these young Turkish men and 
women had experienced with them. My own conjecture, based on nine 
years’ observation in Turkey, is this: the country Turk, who has perhaps 
seen or known an American school teacher, agricultural expert, or geologist, 
feels warmer towards us than the city Turk. To the farmer, Americans are 
seen as the staunch ally who fought the communists in Korea and beat 
them with the aid of the kahraman (heroic) soldiers of the Turkish Brigade. 


In addition, American tractors and advisors were building new highways 





*The American “troops” stationed in Turkey at that time were not “G.I.’s,” but technical person- 
nel — N.C.O.’s and officers for training and advisory purposes. 


? Walter Lippman, Public Opinion (New York, 1922), pp. 119-120. 
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which enabled the farmers to send their produce to the city and to supply 
their families with the necessities of life. 

However, in the principal cities — Istanbul, Ankara and Izmir — it was 
a different story. There the Turks had witnessed in the 1950s a great influx 
of American officials, both military and civilian, sent to administer the pro- 
gram of American aid to Turkey aimed at building its military and eco- 
nomic strength. And this sudden influx of hundreds of Americans, all of 
them rich by Turkish standards, was indeed a mixed blessing. They rented 
the best of the few available apartments, hired the best servants, crowded 
the Turks in the best restaurants and hotels, and drove around in large and 
powerful American cars. (The Turks called these cars “private taxis” be- 
cause so few Turks were able to own cars— only the very rich — that the 
vocabulary of most Turks employed the word taksi to describe a passenger 
automobile. ) 

Perhaps most important of all, the Americans, with a few notable excep- 
tions, made little or no effort to learn Turkish —even a few words can 
work magic — to make friends with Turks, or to make any concessions to 
local custom. The wonder is, not that a few unpleasant incidents occurred, 
but that the Turks generally still have a real liking for Americans. 

Two world wars, the awesome dawn of the nuclear age, and the specta- 
cular Soviet advances in rocketry have shaken and shocked the American 
people into a new and more realistic frame of mind. In our uncomfortable 
new role as leaders of the free world, we have found ourselves forced to 
make a new assessment of our national values and purposes. We have em- 
barked on a vast attempt to express these values and purposes not only in 
words but in actions. We have sought to assist, to defend, and to win the 
support of a great diversity of nations in a world which has become critical 
of the United States to a degree unknown in our history. 

Fortunately for us, we < wate not had to rely solely on the efforts of our 
government. We all know about the Marshall Plan and other massive pro- 
grams of economic and military and technical assistance. The efforts of our 
private organizations, our foundations, universities and a vast number of 
other private agencies, businesses, and even individual citizens are not well 
known. These private organizations have shown farmers in Iran how to 
grow better crops, have stimulated village development in India, and have 
helped to improve educational methods in scores of countries around the 
world. They have shown great enterprise in the fields of educational, cul- 
tural and artistic exchange. Perhaps only in America has the “atomic 
power” of individual initiative and of our innumerable private organizations 
been unlocked and put to such constructive use in expressing the national 
character and purpose. I think we should all realize this and count our 


blessings. 
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Because of their private and voluntary nature, the efforts of such institu- 
tions are often more acceptable abroad than similar government-sponsored 
activities, because they are more personal and avoid any stigma or suspicion 
of propaganda. Nevertheless, in spite of the great influence of such private 
efforts, on the battlefronts of the Cold War around the world and in the ef- 
fort to project a true image of our country, our government must take the 
lead. 

In any foreign country the American ambassador and his staff must 
carry the primary responsibility for the success or failure of our national 
aims. It is their duty to see that all the government agencies operating in 
that country work as a team and work effectively towards a common goal. 
Moreover, the ambassador himself can also exercise a profound influence on 
the attitude of private American organizations and individuals in the coun- 
try of his assignment and often on the people of the country. For this reason 
the character, personality, and ability of our ambassadors abroad are of vital 
concern to every American. The Foreign Service, from whose ranks the 
majority of our ambassadors are appointed, must likewise be selected and 
trained with the greatest care and skill. Although all our governmental 
agencies operating abroad can exert great influence, I shall limit my further 
comments to the Foreign Service and the U.S.I.A., drawing on my personal 
experience in these two organizations. 

There has been a great deal of debate on the question of whether the 
members of our Foreign Service are adequately equipped to speak and 
understand the languages of the countries in which they are assigned. It is 
rightly felt that these front-line officers of our representation abroad must be 
able to express themselves freely to the people among whom they are to 
interpret the United States. During my twenty-five years in the Foreign 
Service, I saw a great change in attitude towards the importance of language 
training in the State Department. For many years there had been only a 
limited program for training young Foreign Service Officers in certain 
difficult major languages such as Japanese, Chinese, and Russian. 

In 1947 the State Department decided that Turkish should be included 
in its training program, and it was my good fortune to be selected as the first 
trainee of the Foreign Service Institute in this program. At that time the 
Department of State did not have the funds to maintain a large-scale in- 
service language training program. We have to face the fact that Congress 
has traditionally been more generous with military appropriations than with 
those for the Foreign Service. The Army was able to set up a very complete 
language school for its officers and enlisted men at Monterey, California, and 
to maintain a program of assigning a number of its graduates abroad (in- 
cluding Turkey) with the primary duty of perfecting their mastery of the 
spoken language of the country and of obtaining a knowledge of the area. 
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In this way the Army was able to provide itself, at least in the area of my 
assignment, with a small but select group of officers whose fluency in the 
language appeared entirely adequate for their duties and which was far 
superior to that of the State Department trainees. My own language train- 
ing under the State Department, although excellent as far as it went, fell far 
short of the level needed for professional purposes once I was assigned to 
the field. The budget of the Department and the shortage of officers (a 
chronic condition) made further systematic study in the field nearly im- 
possible because of the pressure of work. 

Obviously, we are still far from perfection in this respect, but the current 
status of language study among Foreign Service Officers is at least encourag- 
ing. In a letter from the Director of the Foreign Service Institute which I 
received in October, 1960, he told me that approximately 78 per cent of the 
officers assigned to Spanish-speaking posts have a professional proficiency in 
that language. In French and German-speaking posts, the percentages are 
65 and 62 respectively. 

“There are few posts where there is not at least one qualified language 
officer,” Mr. Hoskins wrote. “At Pnom Penh, for example, there are cur- 
rently two officers proficient in Cambodian and there are two Amharic- 
speaking officers assigned to Addis Ababa. In addition, there is language 
training available at every post and in Washington; classes are held before 
and after office hours for those men assigned to the Department of State 
who wish or need a foreign language.” 

There are now thirty or more departments and agencies of our federal 
government whose representatives abroad are enrolled in language courses 
provided by the Foreign Service Institute of the State Department. Can we, 
as American citizens, be satisfied if any one of these individuals representing 
us abroad is unable to communicate with the people of the country in their 
own language? Can we afford to spend staggering sums on military hard- 
ware and yet be niggardly with the relatively insignificant funds needed to 
put this infinitely more constructive tool of language into the hands of the 
men who have correctly been called our first tig of Wee ? My experience 
in the Foreign Service has convinced me of one thing above all; that is that 
if we would seek to exert influence in the world, if we would win and hold 
the understanding and friendship of foreign peoples, we must first of all 
respect their dignity and their equality as human beings. The conduct and 
attitude of our government respresentatives abroad, from ambassador to 
clerk, from general to G.I., toward the nationals with whom they are in 
contact, has a tremendous bearing on our influence and prestige. This atti- 
tude must be one of respect and genuine interest, and in expressing this 
attitude, language is the magic key. Interest in and understanding of the 
culture, history, psychology, and manners of a people grow enormously 
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with a knowledge of the language. And as sure as tomorrow’s sunrise, such 
sincere interest will be reciprocated by the foreign people whose language 
one studies. The fact that an American makes the effort to learn the lan- 
guage of another nationality, even though his skill and proficiency may 
prove to be meager, can open minds and hearts among that people in an 
extraordinary way. 

If space permitted, I should like to speak at length about the impact of 
American movies abroad. They are, of course, popular everywhere, and in 
many areas are the major source of misinformation about the United States. 
Many foreigners have told me, after their first visit to the United States, 
how astonished they were to find, upon being invited to an American home 
for the evening, that the husband did not spend all his evenings in night- 
clubs; that he even helped his wife with the dishes and the children with 
their homework. Their whole view of the United States was changed. 
Those of you who have entertained foreign visitors in your homes can rest 
assured that you have done your country a service that extends far beyond 
the effect it may have on the individual guest. Particularly if he has come to 
the United States under one of our government grants, his influence at 
home is likely to be very great and widespread, and you can be sure that 
your hospitality and your everyday family life will be recounted to many 
receptive ears when he returns home. 

Although I admit to some prejudice because of my former professional 
activities, I firmly believe that one of our most effective means of imparting 
a true picture of America and of helping our friends abroad to solve their 
own national problems, whether they be educational, economic, political or 
social, is educational and cultural exchange. There is no substitute for the 
direct, interested contact between individuals who share common profes- 
sional interests and problems. Our foundations and other private organiza- 
tions have rendered invaluable services in promoting this international ex- 
change of influential persons. 

I should like also to dwell on the intelligent and unselfish work of many 
of our universities in undertaking services abroad for foreign governments, 
in helping to establish new schools of professional level, in assisting on a 
large scale in establishing entire new universities. I can cite, for example, 
the new Ataturk University at Erzerum in Turkey, which the Turks plan- 
ned and developed with the aid of the University of Nebraska; and the long 
record of valuable services, especially in the field of agriculture, rendered in 
[ran by Utah State University. 

I am not a pessimist about the prospects for giving the rest of our trou- 
bled world a truer and more inspiring picture of the United States. The 
fact that we have over two million Americans abroad in government serv- 
ice alone means not only that we have in some cases annoyed or angered our 
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friends and allies through our inexperience, indifference or assumed superi- 
ority, but also that we have learned much and that we are in a position to 
do a great deal better. Dr. Llewelyn McKay of the University of Utah re- 
ported to his colleagues recently, after a summer spent in advising the Army 
on language teaching programs, that in the Pacific area the Army now re- 
quires that every American officer know at least one foreign language, and 
in addition, the essentials of the language in the country where he is sta- 
tioned. This is a development which will pay big dividends for us all in 
increased understanding. The impact and sttieade of our armed forces can 
be decisive in creating a favorable image of the United States in the eyes of 
many peoples in many lands. 

I believe, however, that in the last analysis it is up to us — that if we 
would have the world see a shining and inspiring image of America, we 
must look homeward first of all; and that insofar as we work to make our 
own society, our own economy, and our own foreign policy admirable, so 
far will we succeed in winning the admiration and respect of the world. 


he 


The American Image at Home 


by JOHN T. BERNHARD 


HEN IN THIS YEAR of our Lord, 1960, the American pauses for a 

moment and attempts to become somewhat introspective, he 

looks through a glass darkly. This situation exists because, 

making due allowances for generalization, the American (ugly or other- 

wise) is not very interested in introspection. By nature he is more con- 

cerned about outward expression than he is about inward analysis. Further- 

more, in those rare moments when he does seize the bit in his teeth and 

strives valiantly to take at least tentative steps towards self-analysis, he 

quickly becomes confused and bewildered. To his dismay, the American 

image is not clear and distinct; rather, it resembles more the cave shadows 
of Plato. 

Assuming, however, that he is able to overcome this initial shock, he dis- 

covers that perhaps. his confusion i is due to 0 the * ‘controlled schizophrenia” 


John T. Bernhard, Administrative Assistant to the President at Brigh am Young University, received 
his Ph.D. in political science from UCLA. 
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which seems to possess him. The American finds himself reveling in the 
fruits of a great materialistic environment. Yet he is also alarmed by re- 
minders of non-materialist elements in his life, which tend to question the 
whole basis of the world he treasures. Therefore, he winces and squirms 
when Carl Sandburg says that his America is “dripping with fat.” The 
American wonders whether he should feel guilty about the achievements of 
his highly industrialized society and also whether he is failing to pay due 
obeisance to the non-materialist forces of life. 

Involved in this entire conflict is the American’s great concern about 
security — security in the sense of being protected against economic vicissi- 
tudes at home, and security in the sense of trying to survive, with at least a 
modicum of freedom, in a world filled with powerful enemies and indiffer- 
ent friends. Coupled with this basic concern for security, the American 
worries about what he senses is a lack of commitment or dedication in his 
national life. He looks back to past history with almost a pathetic nostalgia 
as he reviews the past achievements of pioneers and frontiersmen. He 
frankly wonders if he has in this modern world the strength and the cour- 
age to blaze new trails in the same tradition of his forebears. 

Suffering from this “controlled schizophrenia,” the American falls easy 
prey to the weird sloganizing of his day. It is now fashionable to decry “con- 
formity” in America. Perhaps in this year of 1960 we can conclude that con- 
formity is a by-product of the McCarthy era combined with the impact of 
our present massive industrial civilization. Actually this approach is a gross 
oversimplification. Our present pattern of conformity has its original roots 
in the decision made long ago whereby we committed ourselves, with en- 
thusiasm and determination, to the Industrial Revolution. Therefore, it is 
impossible to look upon conformity as a new phenomenon on the scene. 

But the American is tempted to fling himself into the ironic situation of 
the “non-conforming conformist.” This leads, in effect, to the bizarre ex- 
tremism of the Beat Generation. Actually, if he can bring more light to 
bear upon this problem and not see through his glass quite so darkly, the 
American can see that the opposite of conformity is not “non-conformity,” 
but instead is to be found in the expression, “Know thyself.” But this chal- 
lenge is one which he finds both difficult and unpleasant. However, the 
American should recognize that to know himself, he must develop qualities 
of integrity, truthfulness, and commitment. 

Unfortunately, rather than facing the stern tests required to know him- 
self, the American seeks uncertain refuge in the worship of slogans. He 
obtains a rather strange solace from the use of terms like “Wall Street,” 
“Madison Avenue,” “the rat race,” “togetherness,” “the organization man,” 
etc. For example, we see him acquiring a snobbish disdain of human rela- 
tions as a field of legitimate endeavor, thereby implying that concern about 
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the proper use and development of human resources is a subject unworthy 
of study. But the American must inevitably face the big $64,000 question 
(to use one of his favorite slogans): is he truly courageous enough to face 
the facts about himself rather than hide behind the content but hollow 
slogans of his modern world? These slogans are comfortable because they 
help to shield him from reality, but they are hollow because they give him 
an unreal sense of security and also a falsely pleasant suggestion of non- 
conformity — a non-conformity which is artificially contrived, to say the 
very least. 

In effect, the American today finds, if he is honest, that he is more 
wrapped up with problems of consumer purchasing than he is with the 
grave issues of national need. Seeing through his glass darkly, he is also 
very uncertain about his depth of national denies. But when, even 
for just a moment, all the crust of idiocy is stripped away, the American 
then detects his great need for a commitment to a just cause. To paraphrase 
Pirandello somewhat, the American’s condition is not that of a commitment 
seeking a just cause, but rather a just cause (or many such causes) seeking 
the necessary commitments. It is far easier for a man of dedication to find 
the cause that sorely needs him, rather than expecting the cause to muster 
its own corps of supporters in the face of abject indifference and vacuous 
sloganizing. 

The American does see hope for the future, however, because despite the 
superficial and strained barking at Madison Avenue and Wall Street, he 
now detects a glimmer of the cultural challenge which exists in his world. 
He is beginning to fret and kick against the limitations of his television 
cocoon. And he now doubts if he can ever really become or remain a com- 
pletely private person. The American now stirs restlessly under the impact 
of his feeling that he must learn to dev elop a public spirit. He knows that, 
in the consideration of his desire for privacy and in the demands for a pub- 
lic spirit, materialism per se is not his legitimate target. Rather it is the 
flabby and wavering social discipline which he now possesses that prevents 
the American from determining proper priorities in the use of his talent and 
wealth. For example, in any attempt to consider the importance of educa- 
tion in his culture as compared, let us say, to highway construction, water 
resource development, etc., the American tends to shrink from the hard 
decision of determining proper priority. Instead he wavers and tries futilely 
to appease all demanding groups. Oftentimes he simply allows the old ad- 
age “The squeaking wheel gets the grease” to be the gauge for priority. 
This pattern reveals a lack of courage and purpose in the American, colored 
by his churlishly avid concern for his private self. 

Another example of his bankruptcy in social discipline is the fact that 
the American now looks to government and national magazines to tell him 
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what his goals and purposes in America should be! Actually, if he did not 
see through his glass quite so darkly, the American would realize that the 
delineation of his goals and purposes is a task that only he can accomplish. 
But he can only succeed in its achievement if he maintains a vigorous and 
buoyant spirit. 

Another very critical element that enters into the picture and makes it 
difficult for the American to achieve purposeful social discipline is the tre- 
mendous menace of a nuclear holocaust. He is at least remotely aware of 
the fact that expert strategists predict the death of about 60 million of his 
fellow citizens in the first wave of any nuclear assault. The monstrosity of 
this conflict makes all other wars of his civilization look like mere skir- 
mishes. This horrible specter of nuclear suicide makes the American won- 
der if his fetish of security is merely a supremely false god. In his sober 
moments, which are all too rare, he wonders if a bigger nuclear stockpile 
will produce greater security for him. 

Being uncertain about his future makes the American pause and won- 
der if his society has really achieved progress. He acknowledges the bless- 
ings of antibiotics and electronic wonders, but on the other side of the 
medallion, he sees the innumerable but uncounted hours of waste before 
television screens, and the growing severity of old age problems due to in- 
creased longevity in human life. The American sees concrete and asphalt 
ribbons fanning out all over his country, but he knows they have replaced 
green vales and fields of waving grain. And suburbia, despite its many ad- 
vantages and modern blessings, has dispossessed the meadow lark and the 
fox. On a starlit night, he looks up into the heavens and ponders the ques- 
tion of what is the best use for the moon. To hit it, circle around it, or just 
to look at it? 

However, although the American may find that he has placed too much 
trust in technology, he is not really stupid or base. He sees some hope for 
the future because he recognizes that his human spirit is gradually matur- 
ing. This doesn’t provide the American with any cause for Pollyanna idi- 
ocy, but it does give him a bed-rock foundation for at least some cautious 
optimism about the future. The American may act and look more foolish 
than ever, and he may still shudder under amazingly monstrous dangers, 
but he can rely upon a reasonable record of evidence testifying to his good- 
ness and improvability. Above the mere creature aspects of his living, the 
American improvises, invents, creates, and dreams those things which are 
somehow better than those of former generations. 

The American should not accept any generalization about himself or 
his image — whether good or bad. At different times he may be compla- 
cent and naively optimistic, in keeping with Pippa’s blessed words: “God’s 
in his heaven and all’s right with the world.” Or he may fling himself into 
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the depths of corrosive cynicism and go off howling in the dismal wilder- 
ness of the Beat Generation. Or finally, he can stand resolute, courageous 
and honorable in the face of an ominous future. In examining his spiritual 
heritage, the American could gain great inspiration from this passage of 
Ezekiel, “Son of man, stand upon thy feet, and I will speak unto thee.” 
This is the beck and call for the American to “stretch” himself to the ut- 
most in intellectual and moral pursuits. He should recognize that the doubt 
or complacency he is afflicted with can also provide him with opportunity 
for a new dedication and a new vigor. His dismay and dissatisfaction with 
the flabby social discipline of his modern world can give him impetus for 
a remarkable future. In reflecting upon the image he may cast at home, the 
American can eo no better than to ponder Pic words once uttered by the 
tragic Camus: “We have nothing to lose — except everything. So let’s go 
forward. If we a it will be neta to have taken our stand at the side ‘a 
those who want to live rather than with those who destroy.” 


>. 
The Russian Image Abroad 


by M. JUDD HARMON 


HE RECENT CONCERN OVER LaTIN AMERICAN affairs by United States 

makers of foreign policy is only another example of the almost des- 

perate attempts which are being made to combat the attractiveness of 
the image which is being projected by the Soviet Union to those nations 
abroad which it seeks to flats The history of the cold war is largely an 
account of similar efforts. Soviet successes have often been exaggerated (as 
they are by the authors of The Ugly American), but it would be foolishly 
wrong, and perhaps fatal, to assume that there have been no significant 
Soviet victories. It is the contention here that the Soviet Union has been far 
more successful in implanting a favorable image in the minds of the people 
of the world, outside of the United States, than is generally recognized. 
Governmental spokesmen are understandably reluctant to reveal unpleasant 
facts to the public when the administration has assured the public that all is 
well with the United States and that, in any event, any very specific c criti- 
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cisn of the conduct of foreign policy constitutes a lack of faith in America 
and borders dangerously on treason. 

There is nothing particularly subtle or complicated in the image which 
the Soviet Union attempts to present to the world, although the image 
varie: from one country or group of countries to another. Soviet leaders 
probaply understand by now that there is little chance of luring the Ameri- 
can people into an affair with the communist system. The same is true with 
respect to most of the other countries of the western alliance. The Soviet 
strategy in this sector, therefore, is a great deal different from that which it 
employs in the uncommitted nations. The Soviet image presented to the 
West is a constantly shifting one, smiling and benign, or threatening, de- 
pending upon the circumstances of the moment. The calculated unpredict- 
ability of Soviet intentions toward the West serves a dual purpose. First, 
relations between the Soviet Union and other members of the communist 
camp, particularly Red China, can be influenced by the posture which the 
USSR assumes toward the West, and, second, the Soviet leaders, through skill- 
ful shifting, have enjoyed considerable success in keeping the West off balance. 

But Soviet policy makers proceed upon the assumption, undoubtedly a 
sound one, that the outcome of the conflict between communism and the 
West will, in the long run, be determined by the degree of success each of 
the protagonists achieves in winning to its side the as yet uncommitted na- 
tions. Soviet efforts here have been to present the most attractive image pos- 
sible to prospective friends and allies and, of course, to damage and distort 
the image of the United States and the West. Unfortunately these efforts 
are abetted by the record of past relations between the uncommitted nations 
and many of the western powers including the United States. 

At the close of World War II, the weakened condition of the western 
colonial powers enabled many of their former subject people to throw off 
the yoke of vassalage, to declare their independence, and to establish their 
own governments. In those colonies where there was as yet insufficient 
strength to achieve independence, the powerful forces of nationalism, for 
political self-sufficiency, seriously disrupted the status quo and caused an 
enormous drain on the financial structures of those powers which decided to 
employ force to hold together the anachronistic colonial framework. For 
the Soviet Union the circumstances were ideal. Proclaiming herself the 
champion of liberty and the foe of colonialism she was able greatly to dam- 
age western prestige and power among the former colonies and to increase 
her own influence. The United States, not considered an imperialist nation 
in many of these critical areas, was nevertheless placed in the embarrassing 
position of having to support the former colonial powers, because they were 
her most powerful military allies, and thus antagonize the rising new na- 
tions, or take the side of the latter and run the risk of shaking the western 
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alliance. The American warning that Soviet imperialism was a greater 
danger than the older variety was often unconvincing. Soviet imperialism 
might threaten, but that of Western Europe was a reality. The brutal sup- 
pression of the Hungarian revolution unquestionably caused many of the 
nationalist leaders to reappraise their situation, but the long history of hatred 
of a subject people for their masters helped to obscure the new threat. On 
balance the Soviet Union often looked better than the West, and her offers 
of economic and military aid “with no strings attached” were attractive to 
nationalist leaders desperately in need of assistance. 

The Cuban revolution, the rise of Castro, and the subsequent association 
of Cuba and the Soviet Union has brought recognition of the fact that So 
viet influence in the Western Hemisphere is greater than had been sup- 
posed. It seems unlikely that Cuba’s ready acceptance of the Soviet Union 
as an ally can be explained solely on the basis of Castro’s influence over the 
Cuban people. It is perhaps less likely that the Soviet image in Cuba is 
attractive than that the image of the United States is unattractive. Yankee- 
baiting has long been a favorite device of Latin American demagogues. 
Unfortunately many past actions of the Colossus of the North provide am- 
ple grounds for the attacks. It would be unwise, too, to regard the Cuban 
situation as an aberration. Events elsewhere in Latin America, in Brazil and 
Mexico for example, indicate that leaders of the Castro ilk might not be 
unwelcome in other countries. To date the g overnments of Latin American 
nations have generally remained friendly, but this is far from saying that 
such governments represent the feelings of their people. And it is also true 
that governments must increasingly be representative of their people or go 
the way of Batista. On this basis Americans should not be complacent over 
the apparently favorable outcome of the recent conference of the Organiza- 
tion of American States (OAS). The relations of the United States to its 
South American neighbors will, in the long run, depend more upon the 
good will of the people of South America than upon that of the govern- 
ments. There is much to be done here. 

As it has elsewhere, the Soviet Union in Latin America has portrayed 
itself as the foe of imperialism and the champion of equality and a higher 
standard of living. Whatever the people want, the Soviet Union supports. 
It is easy for it to do so since it has no unfavorable history of relations with 
Latin American countries and is not much involved in the economies of 
those nations it wishes to influence. Thus it cannot be charged, in this re- 
gard, with speaking out of both sides of its mouth at the same time. The 
United States, on the other hand, often finds it difficult to reconcile its prop- 
aganda with its history and with its current economic involvements. As 
Soviet influence extends, it becomes obvious that not only blessings flow 
from economic association with that country; but by the time this is appar- 
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ent it is too late to correct the situation. At any rate the eager willingness of 
the Soviet Union to provide new economic ties to replace those which were 
formerly with the United States provided Castro (and may provide others) 
with the instrument he needed to wreck American influence and solidify 
his hold over his people. Unless the Soviet Union and Red China had been 
available to fill the breach, it is likely that a collapsing Cuban economy 
would have quickly forced Castro to his knees. The Soviet offer to attack 
the United States with missiles if the latter should employ military force 
against Cuba was a carefully calculated grandstand play. Nevertheless, the 
offer undoubtedly added luster to the Soviet image in Cuba and perhaps 
elsewhere in Latin America. 

It should be remembered that the uncommitted nations for whose friend- 
ship we contest with the Soviet Union generally are the underdeveloped 
countries. The overwhelming majority of the people of these countries live 
in squalor and poverty. To these the communist system offers progress and 
the kind of material standard of living which has long been enjoyed in the 
West and which the Soviet Union has largely achieved for itself. The at- 
tainments of the Soviet Union are impressive. Even Americans, who, since 
1917, have been telling themselves that a system not erected upon the sacred 
foundation of Adam Smith /aissez-faire economics cannot possibly amount 
to much, have had to take another look. Many leaders of the underdevel- 
oped countries know that the communist system works and have no scru- 
ples about advocating it. The Soviet leaders, of course, stand ready to help 
in this glorious adventure. Western foes of communism see perhaps the 
greatest threat in the Marxian principle which calls for the abolition of 
private property. What is not so clearly understood is that this is only an- 
other way of advocating a more equitable distribution of property. Curi- 
ously, in this regard Marx and Adam Smith promise much the same thing, 
and in the countries we are considering here there is no historical tradition 
of allegiance to the principles of laissez-faire. The West is, of course, com- 
pelled to compete with communism on this point. It must bear in mind 
that it will be judged in the underdeveloped countries on the basis of the 
material results it achieves, not on the basis of glowing descriptions of de- 
mocracy, capitalism, or Protestant Christianity. The philosophical founda- 
tion of communism is historical materialism, but Soviet agents do not at- 
tempt to win in the uncommitted nations by providing instruction in the 
intricacies of the dialectic. They are wise enough to know that they will be 
judged by what they accomplish. They are quite willing to bide their time 
on the matter of philosophy and to make their appeal by stressing the mate- 
rial advantages of communism. 

Soviet development of the i image which it hopes will attract a following 
among the uncommitted nations is, of course, largely influenced by oppor- 
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tunities presented it through weaknesses in the American position. One of 
the most significant of these opportunities stems from the perennial crisis in 
the United States over the race issue. Just as the former colonies demand 
political independence so do they assert their rights of political and social 
equality. Soviet propaganda efforts are pressed vigorously to capitalize on 
these sentiments. The Soviet Union is lauded as the nation in which com- 
plete equality, irrespective of race or color, is a fact. On the other hand, 
American efforts to demonstrate the very real gains which have been 
achieved in race relations are often offset by reports of racial disturbances 
which are highly publicized by the communist and other anti-American 
press. The Soviet leaders are undoubtedly fully aware of the fact that the 
real dangers to the United States stemming from race conflict are in the 
field of international, rather than in the area of domestic, politics. Consid- 
ering the vulnerability of the United States on this issue, the surprising 
thing is that the Soviet Union has not to date enjoyed more success in ex- 
ploiting it. However it would be premature to say that the United States 
has won, or is even winning, this battle. Our involvement in African poli- 
tics, where America’s record on race issues is most likely to be assailed, is as 
yet only in its beginning stages. It remains to be seen which image, Soviet 
or American, proves to be most attractive to persons of color in the uncom- 
mitted nations. That there are potential seeds of conflict in the race issue, 
however, cannot be doubted. Communism has attracted a few notable 
American Negro intellectuals in the past, and certainly only as a result of its 
stand on the issue of race. A general Soviet appeal, and a strong one, to the 
colored people of the uncommitted nations is a logical development and 
one which the United States may find difficult to meet. 

Flaws in the democratic facade of the United States have been of enor- 
mous assistance to the Soviet Union in its attempt to appear attractive on a 
basis of comparison with the United States. The Soviet leaders can take 
quick advantage of lapses in and deviations from the American democratic 
process to fortify their charges of hypocrisy. This is not to deny Soviet vul- 
nerability on the same ground, and indeed the Soviets may be defeated here. 
Nothing, however, should be taken for granted. After all, the Soviet Union 
does not purport to be a democracy in the American sense and cannot, 
therefore, be so easily convicted of hypocrisy. 

I have resisted thus far the temptation to expound upon the successes 
and failures of the United States except where I have felt it necessary to do 
so in order to clarify the Soviet position. This much, however, must be 
made clear. The Soviet Union is not infallible. It has experienced many 
defeats along with its many victories. The setback suffered by Soviet pol- 
icy in the Congo is only a recent example of the fallibility of the Com- 
munists, although to be quite fair, Hammarskjold, and not the United 
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States, must be given major credit here. Nevertheless it is important to un- 
derstand that the Soviet leaders are not superhumanly clever, and that it is 
possible with imagination, intelligence, resolution, and a spirit of willing- 
ness to sacrifice to defeat them in the current contest “to win friends and 
influence people.” We must, I am convinced, show more of these qualities 
than we have heretofore, but the cause is far from hopeless. 

Perhaps the greatest Soviet successes among the uncommitted nations 
(and I distinguish these from the established neutral nations such as India) 
have resulted from the strategy of supporting the masses of underprivileged 
against their governments. This strategy does not represent a diabolical 
stroke of Soviet genius; it resulted from the fact that the Soviet leaders 
simply had no choice in the matter. In many cases these countries were not 
democratic. In Asia and Africa they were colonies controlled by the anti- 
communist nations of the West. In Latin America they were often dictator- 
ships or near-dictatorships of the right. The Soviet Union could make little 
impression on such governments and instead directed its attention to the 
people, posing, as has been shown, as the champion of political freedom, 
national independence, material advancement, and social equality. At a 
time when American efforts might well have been aimed in the same direc- 
tion there was, instead, a concern for the underprivileged abroad so mild as 
to be nearly non-existent. The United States relied primarily upon a policy 
of shoring up governments if they were anti-communist, apparently without 
interest in the representative qualities of those governments and obviously 
without a very good idea of their stability. As the colonial structure began 
to collapse following World War II and as the voice of the people began to 
gather strength, the position of the United States became more and more 
precarious and that of the Soviet Union became stronger. The United States 
was often viewed as the bulwark of reaction and dictatorship while the 
Soviet Union proclaimed itself the supporter of the people. American dalli- 
ance with dictators such as the ineffable Trujillo compounded the difficulty. 
The whole situation was incongruous. The United States, itself a democ- 
racy, seemed to disapprove only of those dictators whom it did not support 
or control. The Soviet dictatorship stood forth as a defender of democratic 
self-determination. In the past few months, mainly as a result of United 
States difficulties in Latin America, there has developed an increasing 
awareness of the dangers of this particular Soviet stratagem, but the form 
of a counter-offensive is not yet clear. 

It is vitally necessary that Americans be aware of the stakes in the mas- 
sive contest for friends and allies that is being waged between the United 
States and the West on the one hand and the communist camp on the other. 
It is a contest in which there are few mutually accepted rules, in which 
there is lacking a common code of moral standards recognized by the pro- 
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tagonists, in which the philosophical systems involved appear to be com- 
pletely and violently incompatible. The goal of diplomacy is to find accom- 
modation for conflicting interests. The task is infinitely more difficult now 
than it was prior to World War I because of the lack of a common ground 
upon which compromise may be based. We should not despair in the face 
of the difficulties, attribute to the Soviet image a greater attractiveness than 
it possesses, nor exaggerate the scope of Soviet success. But it is extremely 
important that we recognize these factors for what they are and that we do 
not minimize them, for if we do we will surely lose.* 


4. 


The Russian Image at Home 


by RICHARD D. POLL 


0 ONE WHO visits the Soviet Union nowadays with the typical Ameri- 

can stereotype of Communism in his intellectual baggage, it comes 

as somewhat of a surprise to discover that the inhabitants of that 
powerful and mysterious land are people—just people. Not only do they look 
like people, without horns or other distinctive appurtenances, but they ap- 
pear to think, to feel, and to react like human beings. It is even possible to 
like them. 

The observation would seem trivial, were it not that there runs through 
much patriotic American utterance the theme that a people once possessed 
of Communism are deranged, demoralized, depersonalized, even dehuman- 
ized. And that they never change. From which all sorts of ingenious and 
dubious conclusions are drawn about security, foreign relations, and other 
topics which are outside the scope of this paper. 

My assignment is to look at Soviet society with the eyes of a disinter- 
ested observer, a task for which a brief visit and a limited amount of read- 


* This article was presented as a paper in October, 1960. Since that ume a new administration has 
been elected in Washington, and some changes have occurred. It is too early accurately to assess these 
changes, but they appear to give evidence of a greater public awareness of the problems outlined in the 
article. President Kennedy’s sponsorship of the Alliance for Progress among the nations of the Western 
ance re constitutes official and high-level recognition of a dangerous and inflammable situation. The 
picture, therefore, is somewhat brighter than it was a year ago. This is, of course, encouraging, but the 
United States has “only begun to fight” a battle which, if it is carried out on the cold-war level, may last 
beyond the lives of those presently engaged in it. — MJH 
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ing and reflection are hardly adequate preparation. Yet I am happy to 
undertake it, because the Russian image at home has real bearing on Soviet 
deportment abroad and the prospects for peace. My reluctance would be 
considerably greater but for the strong tendency toward consensus among 
those who are authorities in this field. 

I am on common footing with the experts in being unable to read the 
minds of the men in the Kremlin, who direct the vast apparatus of the So- 
viet world. What proportions of personal ambition, power politics, and ide- 
ology blend to produce the tortuous shifts in policies, foreign and domestic, 
I do not know. Victory in the Praesidium game of musical chairs may well 
be the most important single consideration. Broad and long-range objec- 
tives, whatever their intent, are always stated in Marxist terms, the meaning 
of which is both variable and obscure. Khrushchev and his comrades un- 
questionably have more flexibility in manipulating their people and re- 
sources than do governments in free societies, but in their inability to escape 
the limitations imposed by the facts, they are quite like the rest of us. 

The thesis of what follows is that Soviet leaders and people share one 
primary desire. The following language by former State Department Policy 
Planner Louis J. Halle has reference to Soviet foreign policy, but I shall use 
it to orient my observations on the Russia of the Russians: 

The chief thing about the Soviet Union today, however the passing crises may 
disguise it, is that it is becoming a status-quo power. It is becoming a power, like 
the United States and Great Britain, with a vested interest in the orderliness of a 
world in which it has begun to prosper. It is like a man who, after a chaotic and 
irresponsible youth, has established a way of life for himself, has made heavy and 


promising investments, and has children ready for college. What he cares about is 
security.” 


The Soviet citizen of today is not, in any activist sense of the term, a 
revolutionary. Upheaval at home is unthinkable. Upheaval outside the So- 
viet sphere is taken for granted, but its propagation is no major concern of 
his. Those who serve the subversive projects of the Kremlin are, of course, 
exceptions, but the ordinary Russian is no more involved with these than 
was the average German with Dachau or the fifth columns. 

The Russian people today, contrary to wishful thinking in certain 
American quarters, are converted, or at least reconciled, to the system under 
which they live. Few have adult recollections of the 1917 upheaval, and a 
majority do not even recall the bloody years of collectivization and purges. 
The revolution is regarded as an accomplished and irreversible fact. Wit- 
ness the tragic figure of Boris Pasternak, who did not approve, but who 
found silence at home preferable to becoming a rallying center abroad for 
those who vociferously and vainly assail his country. As the secret police 
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and the concentration camps decrease in numbers and importance and as 
the Pasternak generation passes away, the percentage of Soviet men and 
women who suffer in silence will continue to dwindle. Unless reality is in- 
tolerable, most people come to terms with it, and the reality of Soviet life 
today is not intolerable. 

On the contrary, pride in the Soviet accomplishment is clearly felt by 
many Russians today. Whether the seven Stalinesque skyscrapers of Mos- 
cow continue to impress Soviet citizens who have been to Manhattan may 
be doubted. But neither America nor Western Europe can boast a subway 
like Moscow’s, or a comparable permanent national exposition. Or Sputnik 
and Lunik. Ask a young Russian about crowded housing conditions, and 
he points to the forests of television antennas and adds that at a certain date 
in the near future every urban dweller will have nine square meters (about 
100 square feet) of living space. Remind him that, except in the families of 
the managerial, professional, and political elite, both parents must work to 
make ends meet and he contrasts the community arrangements for infant 
and child care to the bourgeois practices of pampering children or turning 
them loose to roam the streets. Americans’ standards of production are now 
the target, but it is taken for granted that they will be surpassed. 

That Soviet education and propaganda have effectively indoctrinated 
the Russians is apparent to most observers. The smugness with which a 
female guide in Moscow remarked, “You think that there i is a God, but we 
know that there isn’t,” can be matched in the experience of many visitors. 
The Intourist guide who chaperoned our journey in Moscow and Leningrad 
was an advanced student in British history at the University of Moscow. 
His English was quite acceptable, but somehow he had totally missed the 
implications of Magna Carta and the Glorious Revolution of 1689. His 
Britain was right from the pages of Marx, and his concepts of American 
capitalism yielded hardly at all to our persuasions. After all, weren’t we 
capitalists? It is the testimony of Edwin Morrell, a B.Y.U. student who 
spent the year 1959-60 at Moscow Univ ersity, that the Soviet students were 
neither much interested in nor impressed by critical discussion of the funda- 
mentals of their system. Students from Asia, Africa, or the satellite coun- 
tries were another matter; different bases of experience against which to 
evaluate what they saw and heard inclined many toward skepticism and dis- 
illusionment. But not the Feodors and Alexandras. 

The notion, however, that indoctrination and regimentation have pro- 
duced a nation of faceless automata is untenable. Economic strictures and 
homogenized information limit the channels for ego expression, and the 
heavy group emphasis in Soviet life undoubtedly inhibits solo projects. But 
such personality traits as curiosity, affection, ambition, selfishness, enjoy- 
ment of beauty, suspicion of novelty, grumbling at bureaucracy, and resent- 
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ment against imposition have not been bred or brainwashed away. Luba, 
who showed us through the Moscow exposition, took almost bourgeois 
pride in her imported English blouse. The Leningrad collegian who chap- 
eroned our footrace through the Hermitage gallery was obviously more in- 
terested in impressionism than in classicism, or, for that matter, dialectical 
materialism. The frowns on the faces of some of the subway riders when a 
tourist flashbulb caught them by surprise could certainly be matched in the 
Bronx. One watching the youngsters doing round dances in a Leningrad 
children’s park might think them similar to kids in Berlin or Birmingham 
or Bologna — at least until reminded that some of them would soon be 
Komsomols. 

The charge that liberty has been a casualty of the revolution is resisted 
by today’s Russians. The absence of job and residence mobility is deemed 
the necessary price of recovery from two world wars and an equally devas- 
tating civil war, all caused and waged by the enemies of the proletariat. 
The guarantee of a job is worth far more than the capitalistic freedom to 
go hungry. Since the Great Thaw began with the death of Stalin in 1953, 
latitude to suggest, to criticize, even to improvise has been sufficient to per- 
mit most citizens to ventilate their localized grievances, and they ask no 
more. Still interdicted, of course, is the right of comprehensive dissent. 
Non-conformity is less ruthlessly dealt with than in Stalin’s day, but there 
is no place for a “loyal opposition” in Khrushchev’s “democratic central- 
ism.” This is the crux of the criticism of Dr. Zhivago. Pasternak’s hero 
shows no interest in improving the results of the revolution; he does not 
fight against it, but in his mind he does reject it. Since short-run utility 
determines the limits of Soviet liberty, the Russian people are not permitted 
to meet Zhivago. However, this produces no great rank-and-file concern. 
Even in free societies, few people become exercised about the abstract “right 
to be wrong.” In monolithic Russia the principle would be expected to have 
even fewer defenders; after all, the Jeffersonian concept of liberty had no 
standing under the Tsars. 

The humanness of the Russian people is nowhere better manifest than 
in their preoccupation with material well-being. Their ideological heaven 
being defined in terms of more meat and vodka, longer automobiles and 
vacations, better gadgets and satellites than in America, the substantial im- 
provement in urban living standards since Stalin has appreciably improved 
morale. While they still queue up to purchase mediocre rayon material at 
$2 per yard and peddle their meagre farm and garden surpluses in free 
markets at prices and with a zeal which suggest that the spirit of free enter- 
prise is by no means dead, Soviet men and women confidently expect that 
“this, too, will pass away.” The relaxation of Stakhonivite pressures and the 
improvement in wages and fringe benefits have brightened the attitude of 
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Soviet labor. The decentralization of many economic operations and the 
attendant increase in the number and accessibility of intermediate “status” 
positions have had a comparable effect on the growing middle-class. 
Khrushchev is, of course, not the first leader to discover that pottage is the 
key to political peace. 

Peace is an obsession of Ivan and Maria Doeski. And well it might be. 
To the three wars within the Communist era are attributed most of the 
delays in realizing Marxist-Leninist goals. When the first post-war census 
totals were released a couple of years ago, outside experts had to revise 
downward by twenty millions their estimates of Soviet population. The 
meaning of this statistic does not have to be explained to any Russian fam- 
ily. Leningrad’s half-million deaths from disease and hunger during the 
900 days of the German siege produced no enthusiasm among the survivors 
for problem-solving by force. The Russian masses would doubtless follow 
their leaders into World War III, but their hunger for time to enjoy the bet- 
ter life which is just becoming available is a factor which must carry weight 
in Kremlin councils. 

Fear that the anti-Soviet world will destroy the peace was evident even 
before the U-2 and Summit fiascos; it is greater now. When our little group 
of travelers undertook to persuade our student-guide that the United States 
was not, in fact, bellicose, one rashly insisted that not a single American 
wanted a conflict with Russia. With real conviction Vladimir replied, “I 
know one who does — Dulles!” Constant reminders that atomic bases and 
submarines ring the U.S.S.R. sustain the image of the enemy abroad, and 
Pravda can find plenty of quotable quotes in the oratory of free world polli- 
tics. Playing up the spectre of imperialist attack may be a technique of 
Kremlin control, but the dread which it exploits is real. 

If fear is a factor, fanaticism is not. Since no picture of the Russian 
image, however sketchy, may ignore the role of Communist philosophy in 
the lives of the people, I turn to it now in the language of the British jour- 
nalist-analyst, Edward Crankshaw: 

Often in the past I have been criticized for refusing to put the official Marxist- 
Leninist ideology into the forefront of Soviet society and life. I should take more 
notice of this ideology if anyone could tell me what it is — other than an impressive 
doctrinal rag-bag full of bits and pieces of ideas and feelings (above all, feelings), 
some of them constructive and good, others bad, others simply silly. There are bits 
and pieces of Marx’s teachings about economics, of Hegel’s dialectic, of Pavlov and 
his conditioned reflexes, of Lenin’s ideas about capitalist imperialism and, more 
immediately, how to get power and keep it. . . . Stalin made interesting contribu- 
tions, some of which were in flat contradiction to anything thought of by Lenin... . 
Khrushchev makes a new contribution every week: some sort of magic Leninist 
gloss is forthcoming to justify whatever sudden shift in whatever direction this 
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consummate politician happens to think up from one day to the next. People who 
expect one to take the resultant body of doctrine seriously expect too much.’ 


Crankshaw hastens to add that Soviet official thinking is by no means 
“totally devoid of ideological bias and direction.” General convictions about 
the importance of the state over the individual, the wickedness and impend- 
ing demise of imperialistic capitalism, and the Soviet responsibility to lead 
and accelerate the world movement into collectivism have been so long ad- 
vertized that they may even have motivational influence in the Kremlin. 
Further, says Crankshaw: 

There is also the question of China. Whether Leninism is a live faith or not 
in the Soviet Union, it is a received convention, perverted as it may be. And it is 
one of those familiar ironies of history that just at the time when a Soviet Govern- 
ment shows every sign of moving away from the revolutionary spirit, contenting 
itself with paying due lip-service to the ideas of the great Founder, the largest peo- 
ple on earth must needs suddenly wake up and bring the whole sad issue once more 
to the boil. How difficult, how impossible, for Khrushchev to admit that Mao Tse- 
tung is a better Bolshevik than he... .* 


Being without the time, the information, or the responsibility to prove 
the contention that Marxist-Leninism has already been transformed by the 
Kremlin from a revolutionary covenant and blueprint into a tool of Russian 
power politics, I simply state my agreement with Crankshaw and an im- 
pressive number of other “experts” who hold this view. Can anyone argue 
that the conflict between Moscow and Mao is simply, or even primarily, a 
search for doctrinal purity ? 

If Communism has become a tool to the Politburo, it has become a 
ritual to the people of Russia. They can recite the slogans as required, but 
the slogans are much less blatantly displayed in Soviet centers than in the 
satellite countries. They parade on the appointed days and vote unani- 
mously for the approved candidates, but a reduction in the work week or a 
performance by Van Cliburn evokes more genuine enthusiasm. They stand 
in patient queues to see the refrigerated remains of their patron saints, 
Lenin and Stalin, but dismiss the revelations about Stalinist tyranny without 
apparent strain; as Vladimir expressed it, “He was a great leader of the 
revolution who, unfortunately, made some rather serious mistakes in his 
declining years.” They take for granted that their system will continue to 
improve and ultimately prevail despite capitalist threats and encirclement, 
but as inspiration for daily action this conviction is hardly more potent than 
the typical Christian’s expectation of the millennium. 

The Russian image at home, then, is that of an elaborately organized mass 
of people, busily and rather successfully building a better and securer material 





? Khrushchev’s Russia, 1959, p. 148. 
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environment. Their notions about the other side of the Iron Curtain make 

them fearful of trouble from that quarter, but their confidence in ultimate 

victory relieves the pressure for drastic measures now. They burn incense 

before strange ideological gods, but their hearts are on the satisfactions of 

the here and now. At the behest of leadership, they will doubtless fight and 

fight savagely, but they covet no crusader’s mantle or martyr’s crown. 
America can live with this image. 


). 


A Neutralist Image: India 


by WILLIAM MULDER 


ONCE HEARD Prime Minister Neue say that he tried to bring a “culti- 

vated blank mind” to every speaking engagement. His approach, reminis- 

cent of the discipline of the ancient sages who emptied the mind of all 
preconceptions to let Truth in, is symbolic of India’s celebrated neutrality, 
a neutrality which is more than a political expedient, a refusal to join mili- 
tary alliances. It is a national outlook, a temperament, a traditional posture 
of hospitality, perhaps nothing less than the tranquility of a nation in pos- 
session of its soul. 

Not that India is a nation of cultivated blank minds. She is a nation of 
hungry mouths, of millions for whom life is on all fours and the day-to-day 
anxiety is over the next handful of rice. There can be no neutrality in India 
about poverty, ignorance, and disease. And no neutrality about touchy 
matters like Kashmir and the Tibetan border. But in her diplomacy India 
is attempting in all conscience to “combine idealism with national interest,” 
as Nehru declared at Columbia University in 1949, and to pursue peace “not 
through alignment with any major power or group of powers, but through 
an independent approach to each controversial or disputed issue.” In a 
divided and compulsive world driven to choosing sides, it is an audacious 
position, a “third force.” 

So defined, India’s neutrality is dynamic, a prelude to action and not an 
evasion of it. It is a condition of readiness, the receptivity « of the fallow field, 
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the zero register of the thermometer shaken down to get a correct reading 
of the patient’s temperature. It is a starting position, the gear, as in driving, 
from which all other gears are found. In taking thought, India provides an 
irrational world with a seventh day of reflection and deliberation. The 
gravest danger is that her customary detachment may turn into indecision 
and delay, making her a Hamlet among the nations. Her reluctance to 
condemn the action in Hungary is a case in point. The neutral gear is a 
bad one for parking on a hill, and India’s refusal to participate in agree- 
ments which serve a runaway world as brakes fills the West with misgiving. 
The West, in turn taking thought, need only remember India’s role as inter- 
national arbitrator and the way her integrity has given heart to an emergent 
“neutral bloc” of smaller nations, together a massive deterrent, though 
armed only with moral rather than nuclear weapons. 

In the United States, Indian neutrality is easily mistaken for a form of 
fence-sitting, an attempt to have the best of both worlds, Communist and 
Free. At times India resembles a huge screen for projecting the shadow-play 
of the cold war, the feints and maneuvers of East and West as they send 
technical and material assistance, propaganda and personnel into the coun- 
try in a clash of cultures. It is not India’s fault so much — unless it is the 
fault of her desperate need — that the arch rivals of modern materialism, 
Russia and the United States, have chosen to make her a county fair, to 
change the figure from the cold war to a more comfortable one, in which to 
exhibit the products and blessings of their respective civilizations. If the 
blessings are double in the form of steel mills and dams constructed by both 
sides, the disabilities are double too, incurring uncomfortable obligations to 
both sides which at times has the Indian press saying, “A pox on both your 
houses.” There can be no rejoicing when the United States sends wheat to 
India only to send guns to Pakistan: arming the lion and feeding the lamb 
and then expecting them to lie down together over the question of Kashmir 
or the Canal only dismays Indian sensibilities. Hard-pressed as the Indian 
economy is, it is painful to find the left hand of the United States in effect 
taking away what the right hand has given: India feels forced to spend 
forty per cent of her budget for military purposes, largely for the defense 
of the Pakistan-Indian border. India too has unveiled a lion, the Lion of 
Asoka, reminder of a golden imperial age. No outsider viewing India’s 
Republic Day parade can fail to feel the incongruity of tanks rumbling 
down the broad avenues of New Delhi which non-violence set free. 

The average American, uninformed and therefore given to strong opin- 
ions, feels uneasy about India’s position because she insists that Red China 
should be admitted into the United Nations and because she courts Soviet 
friendship. Conclusion: India is a dangerous fellow traveler. India in fact 
sees her social democracy, her revolution by consent, in mortal competition 
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with the communes of the People’s Republic of China and knows that the 
leadership of Asia hangs in the balance. Yet India consistently argues, and 
a growing number of Americans themselves agree with her, that one-fourth 
of the world’s population now not represented simply must be heard in a 
forum that claims to be international, and that it is ridiculous meanwhile 
to judge China or prescribe for her according to the rules of a club to which 
she does not belong. Even the Chinese threat in Tibet has not changed this 
argument. As for Russian friendship, India does not court it, but tolerates it 
merely, as it tolerates America’s “cocacolonialism” and dollar diplomacy. It 
is a paradox, but true, that India resists Communism with all her might at 
home while remaining friendly to the source of it in Moscow. India’s ad- 
vanced social and economic reforms actually leave little for the Communists 
to offer except promises of greater speed and, in the instance of land reform, 
confiscation rather than the compensation the government has voted former 
owners. The Communist rose painted on the ballot boxes lures hundreds of 
thousands ignorant of its thorns, but the yoked bullocks of the Congress 
Party are still the trusted symbol of India’s regeneration. 

There is much else Americans need to know or simply to remember in 
order to understand India’s position. Americans forget their own historic 
policy of keeping free from “entangling alliances,” a policy that prevailed 
from 1789 until the First World War. They forget that India is already 
decidedly of the West: that after three hundred years of British occupation 
her official habits of mind, her administration, her civil serv ice, her constitu- 
tional government, her educational system, her /ingua franca are all English; 
that the resentment against the Empire in the great struggle for independ- 
ence has turned to partnership in the Commonwealth. Americans forget 
that their own history has inspired India’s revolutionaries and that their Bill 
of Rights has served as model for India’s Fundamental Rights. Americans 
forget that Thoreau influenced Gandhi and that Guadht has in turn in- 
spired Martin Luther King: the passive resistance of satyagraha, or soul- 
force, actuating bus boycotts and lunch-counter sit-ins and freedom rides in 
the United States as it once actuated a famous salt march and the fasts that 
united the general will for independence in India. Americans forget, if they 
ever knew, that Gandhi and Lincoln are associated in the Indian imagina- 
tion, pictured everywhere together as great emancipators — Lincoln of the 
slaves and Gandhi of the untouchables — and saviors of their countries. The 
U.S. Information Service exploits the parallel in its traveling exhibits and 
publications: both Gandhi and Lincoln were green and gangling lawyers 
without early promise, both were of humble origin, both were endowed 
with humor and compassion, both were masters of logic and writers of a 
clear and lucid prose, both were gifted with a shrewd political sense, and 
both were moved by a mystique of union. 
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Lincoln is better known in India than is Gandhi in the United States. 
The American image of India will never get beyond Kipling until it comes 
to know more about Gandhi, the apostle of plain living and high thinking, 
who is more than a memory in the country he fathered: he is a presence. 
As if the Union itself were not memorial enough, statues and shrines honor 
him everywhere, streets bear his name, villages are being reconstructed in 
keeping with his ideals, a publishing house is devoted solely to turning out 
his works, his followers continue his symbolic spinning, and the disciple 
Vinoba Bhave walks the land, a scholar-saint preaching bhoodan, the gift of 
land out of love. The Indian economy, encouraging industrialization, has 
departed from Gandhi’s agrarian doctrine, but his ethics of means and ends, 
insisting that the means must be as hallowed as the ends they seek, persists 
and is India’s strongest moral bulwark against a contrary Communism. 

All this, to dispel their foolish fears about India and their equally foolish 
expectations, Americans need to know. The popular stereotypes that play 
the devil with international relations and lead mobs abroad to riot and con- 
gressmen at home to veto foreign aid, need revising in both countries. Main 
Street and the village well, though stereotypes still, are closer approxima- 
tions than storybook India and Hollywood America. Both countries must 
perform an act of the imagination: Americans need a vivid sense of the 
revolution changing age-old habits of thought and ways of behavior in 
India, and Indians in turn need a greater awareness of America’s own “big 
change” since the turn of the century, a change in the direction of social 
justice to the point where it is almost possible to speak of capitalism without 
embarrassment. 

The growing number of personal encounters between the two countries 
is gradually giving each the necessary bi-focal vision to see the other in truer 
perspective, the immediate experience against a background of history and 
tradition, the individual encounter against a background of national culture. 
Before the Second World War few Americans other than Christian mission- 
aries and official embassies traveled to India. The war itself brought the 
hearty GI, far more approachable than the British Tommy. Today a jam- 
boree of friendships finds Point Four technicians and Fulbrighters, United 
Nations and United States government employees — the diplomats in gray 
flannel and dungaree — in unsuspected corners of India, while a host of 
students and business and professional visitors from India who once would 
have gone to England or the Continent come to the United States and 
obtain an experience in depth on a campus and in a community happily far 
removed from New York. Their letters no doubt pass around among the 
widespread members of their joint families and the village at home, adding 
to a knowledge of things American. In the villages, the American jeep is 
a familiar sight, the best cotton seed is known as “American seed.” In the 
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cities, Indian Rotarians greet their American counterparts, Time and Life 
are to be found on the newsstands, and American movies and paperbacks, 
the good and the bad, abound. Indians may take The Blackboard Jungle to 
be the whole story of American schools and picture all American youth as 
delinquent, but that is one of the hazards of any flow of information at all, 

a sediment to be washed out with a greater flood, an unceasing flow of 
books and broadcasts to cultivate healthier opinions. 

How far these exchanges affect the illiterate millions, to what extent 
they affect only the literate fifteen per cent and within that number the 
English-speaking three per cent, is of course a question of discouraging 
implications. The arithmetic of Gandhi’s “Each one teach one” seems too 
simple to cope with the magnitude of the cultural challenge. The Ford 
Foundation’s experiment with village instruction by television may raise 
communication to the needed power. 

America has its normal disturbances — the stresses of national elections, 
labor strikes, race conflicts — but these occur within a pattern itself undis- 
turbed. The scene changes, but it is a surface turbulence, like traffic. The 
disturbance in India is seismographic, affecting the core of society in a gen- 
eral upheaval of social landforms as old as untouchability and the dow ry. 
India’s triple revolution — political, social, and technological — compressing 
the gains of the West into a single lifetime, has put everything i in motion: 
the struggle for independence itself, coming finally at the cost of a civil war, 
the vivisection of the country into India and Pakistan; the combination of 
hundreds of principalities into new states and new loyalties; the lingual 
reorganization of established states, healing old wounds of pride and open- 
ing new ones; school, land, and tax reforms; a secular calendar in place of a 
confusion of religious ones; a new currency; a Hindu Code Bill and a set of 
Directive Principles to carry out the aims of the new constitution’s Funda- 
mental Rights; Five-Year Plans marshalling the resources of the nation and 
involving everyone in some way in a maze of economic priorities. 

Everywhere an aroused spirit responds to Nehru’s bidding a “cow dung 
culture” to shake off its lethargy and resignation. Even the sadhus or holy 
men, some of them, have resorted to social action: “Two Thousand Saints 
Gather,” a headline in the Hindu Weekly that would have been familiar 
enough in Salt Lake City at Mormon conference time, described a great 
gathering of holy men resolved to cleanse their ranks of frauds and to de- 
vote themselves to good works. And once, on a building opposite a temple, 
appeared the slogan “Progress through fertilizers.” These, and the hunger 


strikes and demonstrations of every group with a grievance, resorting to a 
method Gandhi himself had used only out of the highest provocation, are 
but symptoms of a society static for centuries but now suddenly come to life. 
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India meanwhile maintains her stability and a reassuring continuity in 
government while still newer nations all around her are suffering a succession 
of reversals. There is no neutrality at the throbbing center of Indian life, 
but India’s profile seen from either East or West keeps the classic calm of 
the Buddha. Americans, their image revised, may be willing to grant India 
her composure in the midst of crisis. 


A Longing for Islands 


Margaret Cobb Shipley 


Goat bells, a pale sky 

Pull me to Syros, 

Accordion in Tinos calls my tune, 
Whenever wind-sails whirl in Mykonos 
I burn. 


Sounion’s temple anchored to the rock 
Reduces me to hunger in the bone; 
Not to climb to Nike, not to cross 
Broken courts of wind-smooth stone 
Is loss. 


Folded sails will never catch my ease 
Nor tangled nets renewal as I go: 
Until I eat the honey-bitter olive 
Of the Cyclades, I neither sorrow 
Nor love. 
Boulder, Colorado 





Message Left in a 


Chinese Fortune Cookie 


Robert L. Tyler 


I must arise and go now 

And go somewhere through the smog, 

Away from the tangle of voices, 

The conspiring hum that catches 

With guaranteed annual increments 

And the smallest monthly payments, 

Away from the gawking lines of picture windows 


That aim their lonely bullet lamps. 


Somewhere must be far beyond 

This smother of ceiling zero, 

Beyond the contagious nervous barks 
Of all the midnight city dogs, 

At some lake isle in some Walden 
Not cleared for the easiest G.I. loan, 


Beyond all accusations of memory. 


Somewhere fades more and more to nowhere 
In old books harder and harder to read. 
Many hide and seek happily in the fog, 
Pulled truly home by tropisms for picture tubes. 
Are they wiser as they giggle me their advice: 
What worked for us might work for you; 
Adjust, adjust. 
Muncie, Indiana 





A Poem by Miguel Hernandez 


Translated by Edwin Honig 


From EL RAYO QUE NO CESA 
XXVI 


Por una senda van los hortelanos, 
que es la sagrada hora del regreso, 
con la sangre in juriada por el peso 
de inviernos, primaveras y veranos. 


Vienen de los esfuerzos sobrehumanos 

y van a la cancion, y van al beso, 

y van de jando por el aire impreso 

un olor de herramientas y de manos. 

Por otra senda yo, por otra senda 

que no conduce al beso aunque es la hora, 
sino que merodea sin destino. 


Bajo su frente tragica y tremenda, 
un toro solo en la ribera llora 
olvidando que es toro y masculino. 


From THE UPENDING LIGHTNING 
XXVI 
Gardeners go down the path. 
Homeward. The sacred hour. 


Blood broken by the weight 


Of winter, spring, and summer. 


Gigantic labors lie behind them. 
Homeward. Toa song, a kiss. 
Printed on the air behind them 
The smell of tools and hands. 


I go down another path. 
Not homeward toa song, a kiss. 
Marauder, destinationless. 


A bull stands by the stream, apart. 
Its huge face, tragic, wet, 
Forgets it is a bull, and virile. 


Providence, Rhode Island 





Nursery Rhyme 


Veneta L. Nielsen 


Hush a-lorn, newly born 
rose of my love 
Into a cabbage patch 


dropped from above 


Hush a-wild tender child 
bone of my grief 

Here’s a bough broken 
without any leaf 


Hush a-lost tempest tossed 
blood of my pain 
Cradle suspended 


on lightning and rain 


Hush a-lie kitten-eye, 
dark little mole, 
Here’s a half-burrow 
that ends in a whole. 
You will not need a father 


until you’ve found a soul. 


Safe may your cradle 
rock in the sun 

Hush a-lull, breast-of-gull 
soft little one. 


Logan, Utah 





Rabbitry 


Alberta T. Turner 


Our freedom is too terrible to touch. 

Creature, we crouch, pinned by the cone of chance, 
Which spirals to such ecstasies of choice 

(Choice of running here or there or back — 
Choice of fight or flight or camouflage), 

Yet with no time to gather and compare, 

No hiding place to pile and sort the facts, 

That we are paralysed — twitch, stiffen, stare — 
And die untouched, in rigor of despair. 


Frightened to death, we call it. Rabbits know better 
Rabbitry’s all spring and bounce when pricked 

By the daily fears of dogs and guns. 

Such ordinary poles as life and death 

Map rodent routes between hummocks of rest, 

And scent reflexes lips to nourishment 

But make a rabbit choose, that is, stop 

A moment the chatter of his known alarms, 


And rabbitry will drown, in its own swamp. 


What are the chances of its choices when 
The stagnant water that waited over the just — 
Possible quicksand seeps across the paths, 
Lips the hummock grasses, the hummock tops, 
And quickens to a vast, unislanded suck ? 


Oberlin, Ohio 





By ROBERT J. BLAKELY 


The Next Human Nature 


HE PASSING OF A DECADE MAKES US THOUGHTFUL. Ten years ago the two 

associations now convening in this room were but recommendations 

in a sheaf of papers, and the organization I represent was an inference 
that could be drawn from another sheaf of papers. 

As an institution The Fund for Adult Education has been a device to help 
others further continuing liberal education. The ending of the Fund need not 
and must not be so much as a break-step in the advances that are being made. 

Viewed against the campsites of ten years ago, advances in adult educa- 
tion have been many and firmly won: in university extension and evening 
colleges; in liberal arts colleges and colleges for Negroes; in the public 
schools; in the public libraries; in voluntary organizations; in the fields of 
labor, business and agriculture; in television and radio; study and discussion ; 
residential adult education; the techniques of conferences, institutes and 
workshops; in the development of knowledge and skills, both amateur and 
professional. But, while much is being done, the task is growing immeasur- 
ably, for humanity does not seem to be moving toward a more decent and 
rational life, nor is the United States giving leadership worthy of its past or 
equal to its present. And adult education has not yet entered into the blood- 
stream of either the thought or the action of the American people. 

In order to quicken the spirit and stir the viscera of the American people, 
more of us will have to see more clearly than we do, I think, how our enter- 
prise is centrally relevant to every important private and public issue. This is 
what I am going to talk about. 

Our enterprise of advancing the idea and the practice of continuing 
learning becomes relevant to the most important issues only when it is con- 
ceived of as a perpetual quest to discover who we are as persons and as a peo- 
ple. This is no voyage of limited discovery because we do not remain the 

same. We are changed by the voyage, and, in a measure, by the ideals we 
define for ourselves ene strive to realize. The “margins fade forever and 
forever” as we move. 

This means something so startling that we should approach i it cautiously. 
I begin with a quotation from Winston Churchill. Upon receiving the Nobel 
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Prize for his histories of the times whose history he more than any other 
single man made, this tough old warrior mused, “The power of man has 
grown in every sphere except over himself... . Have our problems got be- 
yond our control?” The key words, power, self, and control, resound like 
gongs. Let us listen freshly to their tones. 

Man refines, extends, and magnifies his senses: from simple optical tele- 
scopes and microscopes to more complicated neutron microscopes and radio 
telescopes. No end is in sight. 

And man refines, extends, and magnifies his muscles: from simple 
bows and arrows and beasts of burden to more complicated rockets and 
nuclear reactors. No end is in sight. 

Improved senses and improved muscles require improved controls: from 
simple helms, brakes, throttles, valves, and switches, to automatic pilots and 
computer systems that can correct their own mistakes. Again, no end is in 
sight. 

Here is power. Here is control. But who is at the controls? Who de- 
cides what power is to be used for, and how? Where is the self? Let’s hunt. 
Within the rocket that circles the moon is a computer. Within the com- 
puter is a “coded program.” Back of the code are fingers. Within the 
fingers are nerves to and from the brain. The palpable brain is the focus of 
all the relationships within the whole palpable body and all its relationships 
with the whole palpable environment. Somehow associated with this focus 
is the impalpable self — the mind. 

This mind receives data from within the glue of the nucleus and from 
beyond the skim of the Milky Way; it directs mechanized fingers that play 
with the basic building blocks and matches of the physical universe. Does it 
have the ability to deal with such scope and power? 

Here is the paradox: The mind of man has sharpened its senses coming 
in and its muscles reaching out but has not improved itself comparably. 
Modern man is a shepherd boy who dreamed of flying like the birds and 
awakes behind the controls of a jet plane in flight. 

The question is whether man can survive. But survival has never been 
enough for mankind, and it is not enough now. Beyond this is the question 
whether he can survive in freedom. 

Survival and survival in freedom — these are really the same question. 
The world is too complex to be governed by one man or a few men and 
complexity is compounding. Human beings are too perversely aspiring to 
be governed, well or ill, by others for long, and the fever for freedom is 
abroad in the world. An even better Marcus Aurelius would eventually die 
and be succeeded by an even worse Commodus, and then would ever greater 
“whirlwinds of rebellions shake all shores.” 
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But the inability of one man or a few men to govern others doesn’t 
prove that people can govern themselves. If, as I assume, survival and sur- 
vival in freedom are the same issues, then man’s survival depends on man’s 
becoming more than he now is. 

My thesis is that human nature must transcend itself. Let the meaning 
not be mystical. The root of “transcend” is “to climb.” He who says, “You 
can’t change human nature,” would be tration a death sentence if he 
were right. But he is wrong. It is human nature to transcend itself. What 
is new is that the transcending must now be done consciously and with 
purpose. 


II 


Consider how recently man’s mind emerged and how swiftly it got him 
into a predicament from which he cannot retreat, in which he cannot re- 
main, and from which he can only disappear or advance. Except for the 
emergence of life from inert matter two billion years ago, there has been no 
leap comparable to the emergence of man. He has created a supraorganism 
— human society — whose essence is cooperative learning: learning during 


the most helpless and prolonged of all infancies; learning through experi- 


ences of others; experiences long ago and far away, and experiences as im- 
agined possibilities in a distant future. 

This supraorganism is vot an organism; individuals are not its cells. 
is experienced only as individuals experience it; it lives only as they live to- 
gether. They in turn live as humans only as they live socially. Their indi- 
viduality is a community even in the lonely recesses of their selves. This 
supraorganism is, however, /zke an organism in that it is a dynamic system 
that survives only through maintaining stable relationships amid change — 
change within and change without. This supraorganism Is so effective that 
increasingly it has become the greatest source of change, both in its environ- 
ment and in its components, until today two nations race to reach the Moun- 
tains of the Moon, or the Seas of Tranquility and Serenity. Meanwhile a 
spear hurled in the Congo could close a switch starting engines that within 
hours could make the planet uninhabitable. 

Man’s mind got him into this predicament in less than 100,000 years. It 
is not in man’s nature to retreat from this predicament, and it is not a predi- 
cament in which he can stay. How long do we have? There is no reason to 
believe that conditions favorable for life will not prevail for at least another 
two billion years, unless we are that reason. Put the whole map together. 
Let one thousand miles equal one billion years. The creation of the universe 
was in Paris. The emergence of life was in New York City. Man appeared 
one block from this hotel in Denver. The agricultural revolution took place 
in the lobby. The origin of cities was in this room. The scientific-techno- 
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logical revolution took place on this rostrum. And Anchorage, Alaska, is 
our destination. It would have been unreasonable to ask the amoeba in 
New York how to get to Denver; and it is unreasonable to ask a man in 
Denver how to get to Anchorage. But if we can’t think ahead two billion 
years, at least we can try to think further ahead than next month or next 
year or the next decade. 


Ill 


What are some of the “problems altogether beyond the range of an 
earlier society,” as Henry Adams termed them, which our progeny and 
their contemporaries will have to deal with? Here are four: 

First, people: the sheer numbers of people. There will be more than 
six billion by the year 2000; and, by the year 2300, at the present rate of in- 
crease, more than can possibly be sustained. And the quality of people. 
Modern medicine has virtually removed death as a means of selection in the 
West, and this is the goal everywhere. The problem of the quantity and 
quality of people touches science, religion, and morality, as well as all the 
social disciplines. How can the cheapest thing in the world have sanctity, 
worth, or dignity? And how can poor nature and poor nurture lead any- 
where except to ruin? Who is engaged in sustained discussion of these 
questions? Our grandchildren won't be able to ignore them. 

Second, energy and materials. Industrial man consumes fifty or more 
times as much energy and materials as pre-industrial man. Since the birth 
of Henry Adams, a small fraction of mankind has gobbled up a preposter- 
ously large fraction of the treasures of the earth’s crust. Now the entire race 
is becoming or seeking to become industrialized. Mankind is living on the 
assumption that this problem will be solved. It is like night-driving at such 
a rate that you cannot stop within the range of your headlights. You as- 
sume. You hope . . . but this is an untravelled road, and we are constantly 
accelerating. 

The third problem has to do with whether an industrial society is stable 
enough to endure. This question is hardly ever asked. The only difference 
on this point between the two major political parties in the United States 
is over readings of our rate of industrial expansion. The only difference on 
this point between nations is over the comparative rates of their industrial 
expansion. Supposedly, industrial expansion is good in itself. It is not. I 
will defer the question of what values industrial expansion should serve, and 
raise the basic question of whether an industrial society can hold together. 

This query goes to the root of the nature of organisms and organiza- 
tions. They are dynamic systems, maintaining themselves by maintaining 
balances amid ceaseless change within and without. The mystery of life, of 
healthy growth and of reproduction, is not in change, for change is every- 
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where, but in constancy amid change. Mankind has not had much experi- 
ence with industrial societies. Foraging-hunting societies endured for tens 
of thousands of years and permitted an orderly exploration of new possibili- 
ties. Among the possibilities were agrarian- urban societies, which endured 
for thousands of years, and permitted an orderly exploration of new possi- 
bilities. Among the possibilities were statements of human values, systems 
of philosophy and expressions of art which have never been exceeded. One 
of the lately explored possibilities has been methodological science and its 
application to the business of everyday living. Only since the end of World 
War II have human beings experienced what happens when scientific tech- 
nology catches up all aspects of social life in its maelstrom. 

The ability of an industrial society to change is unquestioned. What we 
should be questioning is its ability to survive. Can it serve our organic and 
organizational needs? Here we should make a fundamental distinction be- 
tween “needs” and “wants.” Needs are objective requirements. Wants are 
subjective desires. Needs endure; wants come and go. We are always aware 
of our wants; not so our needs. Emotionally our behavior serves our wants; 
rationally our behavior serves what we see our needs to be. 

An industrial organization goes farther and farther, faster and faster. It 
changes the environment, more and more, requiring faster and faster cycles 
of valuation of wants, assessment of the situation and transmission of in- 
formation; decision; motivation; goal-setting, means-choosing, and then ac- 
tion. This changes the environment even more, and so it goes, faster and 
faster, like a nuclear accelerator, which gives successive “kicks” to particles, 
until the speed of light is approached. At the same time, there is a heighten- 
ing of centrifugal force outward upon the environment, a heightening of 
centripetal force toward centralization, and increasing tension between the 
two. Industrialism becomes the greatest cause of change in the environment 
of industrialism. 

My final illustrative problem is government. I want to take it off the 
simple-minded level of whether one prefers dictatorship or democracy. One 
doesn’t know instinctively how to be free — the way a new born colt knows 
how to stand up. One has to learn how — in painful process. There are 


more teachers of how to be deluded slaves than there are of how to be scep- 
tical freemen. 


My own judgment is that a successful dictatorship is not possible in the 
long run in the modern world. Affairs are too complex for one man or a 
few men to manage. Successful management requires too many people to 
consent, to cooperate willingly, to make contributions, to know what they 
are doing and why. Also human beings are too perverse; they value life 
only because they value some other things more than life. 
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But this doesn’t mean, of course, that there won’t be attempts far more 
effective than any we have yet known. In my judgment we haven't seen a 
really scientific dictatorship yet — using all the electric needles of modern 
individual and group psychology and all the massive weapons in the arsenal 
of the modern monolithic party-state. There is nothing in Plato’s Republic, 
or Huxley’s Brave New World or Orwell's 1984 or Karp’s One that will not 
be tried. Try as dictators will, I am convinced that the complexity of affairs 
and the willingness of people to die will pull down the most imposing and 
glittering edifice of tyranny. 

But this doesn’t mean that people can govern themselves. Liberty means 
release from restraint. This can be granted by others or won by force, like 
the bursting of a prison door. Effective freedom is different from liberty. 
It is the ability to make wise choices. It must be achieved by one’s self. It is 
a learned ability — the ability to know and willingly do what one ought to 
do. 

We have seen in the Congo that “freedom” to many people meant not 
having to work, seizing cars, raping women, resuming ancient tribal wars. 
Does this sound invidious? Consider one race, with a desire for land and 
with firearms forcibly deporting a thousand miles tens of thousands of a 
second race with bows and arrows, this second race taking with them as 
human cattle thousands of a third race. This was the banishment of the 
Five Civilized Indian Nations with their Negro slaves from the South to the 
West of the United States — and it was done within the memory of a man 
I used to know. And have we come to the end of the road today? Is not 
the road becoming increasingly difficult ? 


IV 


Freedom is usually thought of in terms of specifics — specific wants, 
specific goals, specific means. “I want to be free.” “I want to avoid slavery.” 
“My goal is to overthrow the tyrant.” “My goal is to defeat the aggressor.” 
But, after the achievement of the specific goal satisfies the specific want, life 
goes on — day after day. Freedom is a process; effective freedom is the 
maintenance of dynamic system. Freedom is not the firecrackers on the 
Fourth of July; freedom is cleaning up on the 5th of July. 

As Americans we should worry because so much talent and money are 
being used to make us want things that we don’t need or that are harmful 
to us. We should worry because most of the mass media upon which we 
rely for assessment, information, and decision have money-making as their 
major purpose. We should worry that so many of the appeals to our moti- 

vation are either specifically selfish or generally negative — to hate, to fear, 
to derision. It’s not enough to reply, “That’s the way people are,” because if 
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that is the way people are, we are not going to be free. People can demolish 
the structures of tyranny, however elaborate and intricate — but can people 
sustain the process of freedom? 

Sir Goeffrey Vickers envisions a future historian asking of our age, 
“Why, when its inner space, socially and individually, was so manifestly un- 
explored and unclaimed, did our age spend so vast a share of human and 
material resources on exploring the barren void outside the atmosphere? 
Was it not that here was the only remaining field in which man could re- 
main aloof from his subject matter, a still non- “participant observer ?” 

The mind is not a “non-participant observer.” It seizes with all of the 
senses that have names and many that are unnamed. It shapes all of the 
present and the remembered past ‘and the anticipated future, and imagined 
times and things — shapes a self and a world that are one. 

The distinctive character of modern thought is that it deals with process. 
Process means not things, but happenings — not structures, but relation- 
ships. Fire is a process. Men have always been haunted by an instinct of 
analogy between life and fire (“Put out the light, and then put out the 
light!’ ): And between knowledge and fire: Prometheus, whose name 
means “foresight,” stole fire from the gods and gave it to man so that they 
could be godlike. Life is a process. T he mind is a process. 

The mind has many senses — of space and time and inner conditions. 


It also has rhythms, some of which can be made visible and audible through 
electronics. 


The mind has mysteries we are just beginning to explore — a respectful 

study of extrasensory perception and yoga is just in its infancy. Major dis- 
coveries may come at any time. We may learn something about the mys- 

teries of intuition and creativity. We may learn how to release the fabulous 
powers that are visible in geniuses and that each of us, from our dreams, 
knows lie within. 

Even though we may one day put a man on the moon, we should drop 
our eyes in shame that after 5,000 years of recorded history, we so little 
know how to free the mind and personality of man. 

This has been my thesis: Man has reached a point where he must tran- 
scend himself, and he must do so in full awareness of what he wants to do. 
Education is the sole instrument he has. 


V 
I have asked myself what realistically might be accomplished in educa- 
tion in the United States during the next twenty years, and I shall now 
speak as though I were speaking to you in 1980. 


Those now coming into maturity can be said to be the first modern gen- 
eration; they are the first fully to grasp and accept the implications of the 
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movements that began with what is called the Renaissance. They are at 
home with complexity. They take change for granted. They have been 
educated for it. They will continue to educate themselves for it. They will 
educate their children to continue to educate themselves for it. 

Continue to educate themselves: That’s the key. But few of the older 
people today do; somewhat more of the middle-aged people do; consider- 
ably more of the young adults do; and all the schooling of young people is 
designed to have them keep on educating themselves. So there’s the trend. 
The future looks good — say, around 2100 — for everybody to do so. There 
is no doubt that the public attitude toward education has changed. Instead 
of being regarded as education in itself, formal schooling is now regarded 
as an initiation into education. And adult education, while it is still many 
things, is now regarded importantly as the real education of highly pre- 
pared, highly effective people. Even the words are changing. More and 
more, “continuing education” is the phrase used, and at times one can even 
risk the simple noun “education” without being misunderstood. (Perhaps 
in another generation all adjectives will be dropped, and “education” will 
mean the life-long process. But this is speculation.) 

This change in attitude and conception came about through the adult 
generations. It is now clear that it could have taken place in no other way. 
If the adults had not grasped the idea of continuing education for them- 
selves, they could not have instilled it in their children; if their children’s 
conception of education had been static, their “education” would have been 
quickly out-of-date, no matter how excellent their schooling. But this was 
not clear to many people — in fact, it was contrary to the popular thinking, 
even among educators in 1960. 

The change came about through cooperative efforts between leading 
educators and leaders in other areas of national life. What this amounted 
to was the discovery by many leaders in the areas of action that education 
is too important to leave to the educators, and the discovery by many educa- 
tors that action is too important to leave to “men of affairs.” There was 
another discovery, made by specialists in many fields: That they needed to 
know more than their specialties, and that lay people too needed to know 
more about their specialties. 

Among educational institutions, leadership came chiefly from the uni- 
versities. This seems logical now — that the institutions of higher learning 
should continue their relationships with those who have received the most 
formal education, not only to help them continue their own education, but 
also to provide opportunities for others. 

It may be well to remind ourselves of developments during the past two 
decades in education about education. 
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Universities began with their own trustees, administrators and faculty, 
on the thesis — now commonplace — that continuing education was not 
just for “the other guy,” but was also for themselves, because of their heavy 
responsibilities. 

This same logic was persuasive with school superintendents and teachers 
of the elementary and secondary schools. They had greater responsibilities; 
therefore, they were more in need of continuing education. One of their 
responsibility for their children, in the interests of their children’s education 
tinuing education, not by precept, but by example. 

And the logic was extended — first to parents. Since they have primary 
responsibility for their children, in the interests of their children’s education 
they should continue their own education. And then the logic was extended 
to the community. 

Education came to be regarded as it is now, not only a life-long process, 
but also a life-wide occurrence. We must remember that in the obsolete 
thinking, education was considered not only terminal in time, but also 
specialized in function — assigned to the schools, therefore ignorable by 
other institutions and agencies. When both of these compartments began 
to break down, adults concerned with the education of the young began to 
examine the educative effects of all influences, and to consider how these 
could be turned to serve rather than to defeat their purposes. 

A logic was working here, too. The first step was the realization that 
even to keep up with developments in their own fields, adults had to keep 
on learning. The second step was the realization that to be effective, adults 
— particularly those with heavy responsibilities — needed to know more 
than their specialties. The university helped here. The third step was the 
dawning realization (and it is still early in the morning) that in a free so- 
ciety all institutions and agencies have both a responsibility for and a stake 
in the welfare of the individual on the one hand and the nation on the other. 
This is the level on which the university has made and can make its greatest 
contribution. 

The university is now a full partner in education with the leaders in all 
of our major social groups — government, business, labor, agriculture, the 
professions and the vocations. 

The university played the key role in reorienting formal schooling to the 
conception of initiation for continuing education and also in changing the 
conception of adult education. 

One aspect of this was the professionalization of adult education. 
Knowledge of the psychology of adult learning is advancing rapidly. We 
now know as much about the several stages of adulthood as was known 
about the several stages of childhood in 1950 — which was a good bit. Pro- 
fessors of adult education now are familiar and respected figures. In their 
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work they avail themselves of all the human resources of the university, and 
the several parts of the university call upon them in their relationships with 
adult clientele. 

The university helps other educational institutions and agencies — pub- 
lic schools, community colleges, libraries, etc. — in their adult education. 
Similarly it helps other institutions and agencies — government, corpora- 
tions, unions, the professions, voluntary organizations, etc. — in their own 
programs of adult education. It does so, not as a service station, but in its 
integrity, insisting on education for its own sake, and education aimed at 
the goals of individual fulfillment on the one hand, and the general welfare 
of the society on the other. 

What is emerging is the concept of the educative society — all of whose 
members and institutions are concerned with what they are doing to help 
individuals become the best they are capable of, and what they are doing to 
help the nation fulfill its promise and its destiny. 

Many institutions and organizations using many methods and media 
have helped bring about the world-mindedness of the American people and 
the Copernican revolution in their attitude toward the cosmos. 

This is a voice from The Next America. That is the title of a book by 
Lyman Bryson, and from it came the title of this speech — the next human 
nature — which I give in his memory. Lyman, who died last year, lives in 
the excellence which he brought out in people. In The Next America, he 
wrote, 

The possibilities of a world civilization need its prize example, and The Next 
America will have to be achieved. . .. What is democracy for, if not to take men 
as they are and by breaking loose their energies, make them what they can be? 
. . . The sense of this achievement, then, if we succeed, will be in the lives of 
many men, not in the precious few, nor in precious works, although they may 
come by the grace of genius. The important purposes and ultimate values that 


we clear the way for will be those we work at together but realize in individual 
experience by freedom of choice and the chance to learn. 


VI 


If one looks at life in its four dimensions, this is what one sees. In one 
dimension one sees many extraordinary people contemptuous of ordinary 
people and many ordinary people fearful or suspicious of excellence of the 
mind. In a second dimension, one sees barriers to communication between 
specialist and specialist. In a third dimension, one sees everybody living as 
a specialist in some sense and as layman in almost all other senses. In the 
fourth dimension, one sees the world becoming ever more complex and 
knowledge ever more fractioned, moving deeper into a world whose mas- 
tery requires breadth, depth, length, and wholeness, and this, if the mastery is 
to be through self-government, required of ever greater numbers of people. 
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Those who strive to encourage and help mature men and women con- 
tinually to broaden, deepen, and extend their understanding and knowledge 
of the world, ceaselessly to discover and develop themselves — these do a 
work essential to survival with freedom — a work as important and as hon- 
orable as any human endeavor. 

Last June the National Radio Astronomy Observatory in West Virginia 
tried to receive signals from other solar systems. This was the first investi- 

gation of the possibility that beings more intelligent than mankind may be 
trying to get in touch with us. Suppose we do “tune in” patterned signals. 
Sent at least a hundred years ago, deciphered at last, what might Fy mes- 
sage be? Perhaps comparable to the first words heard over the telephone, 
“Watson, come here, I want you.” Or, perhaps, the code, “Mene, mene, 
tekel, upharsin.” A modern interpretation would read upon the banquet 
wall, “You have numbered, numbered; you have weighed, you are divided.” 
We are divided: divided from the cosmos, divided from the bounteous 
earth we ravage, divided in our humanity and within ourselves. 

And yet, we are brother to the senseless rock — whose stuff is our 
bodies’ stuff — and sister to the insatiable shrew — which agitates with the 
same forces that will not give us rest. Logarithmically, we are halfway in 
size between the electron and the Milky Way, and the span of our lives is 
halfway between the duration of a meson and the cycle of the universe. We 
are this, and more than this, and always more. We are Aeolian harps. Our 
beings orchestrate the soundless “music of the spheres” — and not just to 
echo, but also to compose. We create expressions of forms even beyond 
those hidden in the crystals of the snowflake and the spirals of the galaxies, 
in the spectrum of the stars and the impulses of the brain — old forms and 
new, forms yet undiscovered and unmade. Our being is a perpetual perish- 
ing and a boundless becoming. At times we catch a glance; is it starlight 
reflected on the water, or the image of eternity? In a measure we can choose 
and realize what we will to be. 

We have foes — around us and within. But our real foes are not the 
perennial Medes and Persians; they are hunger and disease, ignorance and 
insensitivity, hate and the lust for power — all the curbs and blights that 
keep us from becoming and helping each other to become the best we can 
be. 

We don’t know that there are beings on other planets. We do know 
that there are human beings on ours. We don’t know much about our es- 
sential humanness. Masters of analogy, we are also its dupes. We have 
likened ourselves to minerals, vegetables, and animals; to machines and 
processes; to beasts and angels, to devils and to gods — all true in part, all 


false in sum. “There’s absolutely nothing like” a human being, except a 
human being, and each individually unique. What each of us and all of us 
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and our common species — what we can become we can now imagine only 
as dimly as the Australian bushman sees the Magellanic Clouds. 

Might we exchange trivia with alien forms of life a hundred light years 
away before we communicate essentials with our own kind across the tracks, 
across the creeds, across the color barrier and across the barbed wire fence? 
We will sweep all the frequencies of the sky. Will we hearken to the coun- 
sels of our hearts? We will puzzle endlessly over static from space. Will 
we ponder the promptings of our poets and heed the insights of our saints? 


Man at the Clavichord 


Marion Schoeberlein 


There is an antique Sunday afternoon in his fingers. 
He touches the delicate things of a dead era, 

His notes become a wall, then a cathedral, 

They drop like silver water into a bucket. 


Even a man’s coarse thoughts tinkle like stars here, 
In Mozart’s parlor where tiny shoes and tiny gloves 
Wait to welcome us; the man at the clavichord is 
Like the first singing peacock we have ever seen. 


Elmhurst, Illinois 





by URSULA KROEBER LE GUIN 


An die Musik 


Tt 4 PERSON ASKING TO SEE YOU, sIR. Mr. Gaye.” 
Otto Egorin nodded. This being his only free afternoon in 


Foranoy, it was inevitable that some young hopeful would find 
him out and waste it. He knew from the way his man said “person” that it 
was no one important. Still, he had been buried so long in managing his 
wife’s concert tour that it was refreshing to receive a postulant of ie own. 
“Show him in,” he said, turning again to the letter he was writing, and did 
not look up till the visitor was well into the room and had had time to be 
impressed by the large, bald head of Otto Egorin engrossed in writing a 
letter. That first impression, Otto knew, w wai keep “all but the brashest 
ones down. This one did not look brash: a short, shabby man leading a 
small boy by the hand and stammering about the great liberty — valuable 
time — great privilege — “Well, well,” said the impresario, moderately 
genial, since if not put at ease the timid often wasted more time than the 
brash, “playing chords since he could sit up, and the Appassionata since he 
was three ? Or do you write your own sonatas, eh, my man?” The child stared 
at him with cold dark eyes. The man stammered and halted, “I’m very 
sorry, Mr. Egorin, I wouldn’t have — my wife’s not well, I take the boy out 
Sunday afternoons, so she doesn’t have to look after him —” It was really 
painful to see him going red, then pale, then red. “He'll be no trouble,” he 
blundered on. 

“What is it about then, Mr. Gaye?” asked Otto rather dryly. 

“I write music,” Gaye said, and Otto saw then what he had missed in 
supposing the child to be yet another prodigy: the small roll of music-paper 
under the visitor’s arm. 

“All right, good. Let me see it, please,” he said, putting out his hand. 
This was the point he dreaded with the shy ones. But Gaye did not explain 
for twenty minutes what he had tried to do and why and how, all the time 
clutching his compositions and sweating. He gave the roll of music to 
Egorin without a word, like a child, and at Egorin’s gesture sat down on the 
stiff hotel sofa, the little boy beside him, both of them | nervous, submissive, 
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with their strange, steady, dark eyes. “You see, Mr. Gaye, this is all that 
matters, after all, eh? This music you bring me. You bring it to me to look 
at: I want to look at it: so, please excuse me while I do so.” It was his 
usual speech after he had pried the manuscript away from a shy-talkative 
one. This one merely nodded. “It’s four songs and p-part of a Mass,” he 
said in his barely audible voice. 

Otto frowned. He had been saying lately that he had had no idea how 
many idiots wrote songs until he married a singer. The first he glanced at 
relieved his suspicions, being a duet for tenor and baritone, and he remem- 
bered to smoothe the frown off his forehead. The last of the four caught 
his attention, a setting of Goethe, “Ueber allen Gipfeln.” He moved very 
slightly as he sat at the desk, a mere twitch towards the piano, instantly re- 
pressed. No use raising hopes; to play a note of their stuff was to convince 
them at once that they were Beethoven and would be produced in the capi- 
tal by Otto Egorin within the month. But it was a real bit of writing, that 
tune with the clever, yearning, quiet little accompaniment. He went on to 
the Mass, or rather three fragments of a Mass, a Kyrie, Benedictus, and 
Sanctus. The writing was neat, rapid, and crowded; music paper is not 
cheap, thought Otto, glancing at his visitor’s shoes. At the same time he 
was hearing a solo tenor voice over a queer racket from organ, trombones, 
and double-basses, “Benedictus qui venit in nomine Domini” — very queer 
stuff, Berlioz was its grand- daddy, but there was too much racket for Ber- 
lioz; but no, there now, just when it’s about to drive you mad it all turns to 
crystal, so simply, so simply you’d swear it was crystal all along. And the 
tenor, the poor devil singing double-piano way up there, find me the tenor 
who can do that and fight off the trombones too. The Sanctus: now, splen- 
did, the trumpet, really splendid — Otto looked up. He had been tapping the 
7 of his hand on the desk, nodding, grinning, muttering. That had blown 

“Come here!” he said angrily. “What’s your name? What’s this?” 

“Ladislas Gaye. The — the — That’s the second trumpet.” 

“Why isn’t it marked? Here, take it, play it!” 

They went through the Sanctus five times. “Planh, pla-anh, planh!” 
Otto blared, a trumpet. “All right! Why do your basses come in there, it’s 
too obvious, man, one-two-three-four-BOOM in come the basses like ele- 
phants, where does that get you?” 

“Back to the Sanctus, listen, here’s the organ under the tenors,” and the 
piano roared under Gaye’s husky tenor, “Sabaoth, then the cellos and the 
elephants, four, SANCTUS! SANCTUS! SANCTUS!” — 

He sat back from the piano, Otto took his eyes from the score. The 
room was silent. 

Otto set straight a drooping red rose in the bouquet on the top of the 
hired piano. “And where do you expect to have this Mass sung?” 
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The composer was silent. 

“Women’s chorus. Double men’s chorus. Full orchestra; brass choir; 
organ. Well, well. Let me see those songs again. Is this all you’ve written 
of the Mass?” 

“The Credo isn’t orchestrated yet.” 

“I suppose you'll throw in double tympani for that? All right, here, 
where is it, the Goethe. Let me play.” He played through the song twice, 
then sat twiddling out one of the queer halfspoken phrases of the accom- 
paniment. “It’s first rate, you know,” he said. “Absolutely first rate. What 
the devil. Are you a pianist? What are you?” 

“A clerk.” 

“A clerk? What kind of clerk? This is your hobby, eh, your amuse- 
ment in spare time ?” 

“No, this is... this is what I...” 

Otto looked up at the man: short and shabby, white with excitement, 
inarticulate. 

“I want to know something about you, Gaye! You barge in, ‘I write 
music,’ you show me a little music, very good. Very good, this song, the 
Sanctus, the Benedictus too, that’s real work, I want to read it again. But 
I’ve been shown good writing before. Have you been performed? How old 
are you?” 

“Thirty.” 

“What else have you written : er 

“Nothing else of any size — 

“At thirty? Four songs and half a Mass?” 

“T haven’t much time to work.” 

“This is nonsense. Nonsense! You don’t write this kind of thing with- 
out practice. Where did you study ?” 

“Here, at the Schola Cantorum — till I was nineteen.” 

“With whom? Berdicke, Chey?” 

“Chey and Mme. Veserin.” 

“Never heard of her. And this is all you'll show me?” 

“The rest isn’t good, or isn’t finished —” 

“How old were you when you wrote this, ‘Ueber allen Gipfeln’?” 

Gaye hesitated. “Tw enty, I think.” 

“Ten years ago! What have you been doing since? You ‘want to write 
music, eh? Well, write it! What else can I say? This is good, absolutely 
good, and so is that racket with the trombones. You can write music, but 
my dear man, what can I do about it? Can I produce four songs and half a 
Mass by an unknown student of Vaslas Chey? No. You want encourage- 
ment, I know. Well, that I give. I encourage you. I encourage you to write 
more music. Why don’t you?” 


” 
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“I realise this is very little,’ Gaye brought out stiffly. His face was con- 
torted, one hand was fiddling and pulling at the knot of his tie. Otto was 
sorry for him and unnerved by him. “Very little, why not make it more?” 
he said, genial. Gaye looked down at the piano keys, put his hand on them; 
he was shaking. “You see,” he began, then turned away with a jerk, stoop- 
ing, hiding his face with his hands, and broke into sobs. Otto sat like a 
stone on the piano bench. The small boy, forgotten all this time sitting with 
his grey-stockinged legs hanging over the edge of the sofa, slipped down 
and ran to his father; of course he was blubbering too, but he kept pulling 
at his father’s coat, trying to get at his hand, whispering, “Papa, don’t, papa, 
please don’t.” Gaye knelt and put his arm around the child. “Sorry, Vasli, 
don’t worry, it’s all right . . .” But he was not yet in control of himself. 
Otto rose with some majesty, and called in his wife’s maid. “Take the lad- 
die, go give him candy, make him happy, eh?” The girl, a calm Swiss who 
knew all Central Europeans were mad, nodded, ignoring the weeping man, 
and said, “Come, what’s your name ?” 

The child held on to his father. 

“Go with her, Vasli,” Gaye said. The child let her take his hand, and 
went out with her. 

“You have a fine little boy,” said Otto. “Now, sit down, Gaye. Brandy? 
A little, eh?” He opened and shut desk drawers, puffed and grunted to 
himself, put a glass in Gaye’s hand, sat down again at the desk. 

“T can’t —” Gaye began, worn out, at rock bottom. 

“No, you can’t; neither can I; these things happen. You were more sur- 
prised than I, perhaps. But listen now, Ladislas Gaye. I have no time for 
the woes of all the world, I have a great many cares of my own and I’m 
very busy. But since we’ve come so far, I’d like to know what makes you 
break down like this — I don’t think you’ve done it before ?” 

Gaye shook his head. With the submissiveness that had vanished only 
while they were going through his score, he answered Otto’s questions. He 
had had to quit the music school when his father died; he now supported 
his mother, his wife, his three children on his pay as clerk for a plant that 
made ballbearings and other small steel parts. He had worked there eleven 
years. Four evenings a week he gave piano lessons, for which they let him 
use a practise-room at the Schola Cantorum. 

Otto did not find much to say for a while. “The good Lord has seen fit 
to give you bad luck,” he remarked. Gaye did not reply. Indeed good or 
bad luck seemed hardly adequate to describe this kind of solid, persever- 
ing mismanagement of the world, from which Ladislas Gaye and most 
oe ae men suffered, and Otto Egorin, for no clear reason, did not. “Why 
did you come to see me, Gaye ?” 
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“I had to. I knew what you'd have to say, that I haven’t written enough. 
But when I heard you were to be here, | swore to myself I’d see you, I had 
to. They know me at the Schola, but they’re busy with their students, of 
course; since Chey died there’s no one who ... I had to see you. Not for 
encouragement, but to see a man who lives for music, who arranges half the 
concerts in the country, who stands for... for...” 

“For success,” said Otto Egorin. “Yes, I ade I wanted to be a com- 
poser. When I was twenty, in Vienna, I used to go look at the house where 
Mozart lived when he wrote the Marriage, I a to go stare at Beethoven’s 
tomb in the cemetery. I called on Mahler, on Richard Strauss, every com- 
poser who came to Vienna. I soaked myself in their success, the dead and 
the living. They had written music and it was played. Even then, you see, 
I knew I was not a real composer, and I needed their reality, to make life 
mean anything at all. That’s not your problem. You need only to be re- 
minded that there is music—eh? That not everyone makes steel ball- 
bearings.” 

Gaye nodded. 

“Is there no one else,” Otto asked abruptly, “to take care of mama?” 

“My sister married a Czech fellow, they live in Prague . .. And she’s bed- 
ridden, my mother.” 

“Yes. And there would still be the wife with the nervous disorder, and 
the kids, eh, and the bills, and the steel ballbearings plant . . . Well, Gaye, | 
don’t know. You know, there was Schubert. I often wonder about Schubert, 
it’s not just you that makes me think of _ Why did God create Franz 
Schubert? To expiate some other men’s sins? Also why did he kill the man 
off the moment he reached the level of the last Quintet? — But Schubert 
didn’t wonder why God had created him. To write music, of course. Du 
holde Kunst, ich d lanke dir! Incredible. The little, sickly, ugly crackpot with 
glasses, scribbling his music like any other crackpot, never hearing it played 
— Du holde Kunst! How would you say it, ‘thou gracious Art, thou kindly 
Art’? As if any art were kindly, gracious, gentle! Have you ever thought of 
throwing it over, Gaye? Not the music. The rest.” 

He met the gaze of the strange, cold, dark eyes and refused to be 
ashamed, to apologise. Gaye had said that he, Otto Egorin, lived for music. 
He did. He might be a good bourgeois; he might be very sorry for a poor 
devil who needed nothing in God’s world but a little cash in order to be a 
good composer; but he would not apologise to the poor devil’s sick mother 
and sick wife and three brats. If you live for music you live for music. 

“T’m not made so.” 

“Then you’re not made to write music.” 

“You thought differently when you were reading my Sanctus.” 
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“Du lieber Herr Gott!” Otto exploded. He was a great patriot, but his 
mother and his upbringing had been Viennese and in moments of real emo- 
tion he reverted to German. “All right! Did it ever occur to you, my dear 
young man, that you incur a certain responsibility in writing something like 
that Sanctus? That you become answerable? That music has no arthritis, no 
nervous disorders, no hungry potbelly and ‘Papa, papa, I want this, I want 
that,’ but all the same she depends on you, on you alone? Other men can feed 
brats and keep sick women. But no other man can write your music!” 

“I know that,” Gaye said quietly. 

“But you're not quite sure anyone would undertake to feed the brats and 
keep the women. Probably they wouldn’t. Doch, doch —- you're too gentle, 
too gentle, Gaye.” Otto strode up and down the room on his bandy legs, 
snorting and grimacing. 

“When I finish the Mass may I send it to you?” 

“Yes. Yes, of course. I shall be pleased to see it. When will it be? Ten 
years from now? ‘Gaye, who the devil’s Gaye, where did I meet him — this 
is good — a young fellow, he shows promise —’ And you'll be forty, getting 
tired, ready for a little arthritis or nervous disorder yourself. Certainly send 
me your Mass! .. . You have great talent, Gaye, you have great courage, but 
you're too gentle, you must not try to write a big work like this Mass. You 
can’t serve two masters. Write songs, short pieces, something you can think 
of while you work at this Godforsaken steel plant and write down at night 
when the rest of the family’s out of the way for five minutes. Write them on 
anything, unpaid bills, whatever, and send them to me, don’t think you have 
to pay two and a half kruner a sheet for this fine paper, you can’t afford fine 
paper — when they’re printed is time to think of that. Send me songs, not 
ten years from now but a month from now, and if they’re as good as this 
Goethe song I'll give you a section on my wife’s program in Krasnoy in De- 
cember. Write little songs, not impossible Masses. Hugo Wolf, you know — 
Hugo Wolf wrote only songs, eh?” 

He thought that Gaye, overcome with gratitude, was going to break 
down again, and though apprehensive he felt pleased with himself, wise, gen- 
erous: he had made the poor fellow happy and might get something from 
him, too. The accompaniment to the Goethe song was still running in his 
head, spare, dry, sorrowful, beautiful. Then Gaye began to speak and Otto 
realized, slowly but without real surprise, that it was not gratitude at all. If 
he was grateful, it was secondary. “The Mass is what I’ve got to write, what 
I have in me. The songs come, sometimes a lot of them together, but I’ve 
never been able to write them at will, it has to be a good day. But the Mass, 
and a symphony I’ve been working on, they have size and weight, you see, 
they carry themselves along over the weeks, and I can always work on them 
when I have time. I know the Mass is ambitious. But I know all I want to 
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say in it. It will be good. I’ve learned how to do what I must do, you see. I’ve 
begun it, I have to finish it.” 

Otto had stopped in his pacing back and forth and was watching him 
with an expression both of incredulity and longsuffering familiarity. “Bah!” 
he said. “What the devil do you come to me for? And burst into tears? And 
then tell me thanks very much for your suggestion but I shall continue to 
attempt the impossible? The arrogance, the unreasonableness — no, I can 
endure all that — but the stupidity, the absolute stupidity of artists, | cannot 
stand it any longer!” 

Abashed, submissive, Gaye sat there in his shabby suit; everything about 
him was shabby, pinched, overstrained and underfed, ground down and 
worn thin; and Otto knew he could shout at him for two hours and promise 
him introductions, publication, performances. He would never be heard. 
Gaye would only say in his inaudible stammer, “I have to write the Mass 
first... 

“You read German, eh?” 

“Tes.” 

“Good. You have Eichendorff ?” 

Gaye looked confused. 

“Eichendorff, Eichendorff, a copy of Eichendorff’s poems, do you have 
one? No? All right, take this. Don’t lose it, it’s my own, it was my mother’s. 
Set me some of these — here, look, this one, ‘Es wandelt, was wir es 
you see, you see — that should suit you. And keep on setting German, « 
French if you like it, people are used to it, they won’t listen in Vienna or “ed 
to a lot of songs in a language like ours, or Rumanian or Danish or what have 
you, it’s a mere curiosity, Sion folksongs. We want your music heard, so write 
for the big countries, and remember most singers are idiots. All nght, now 
keep the Eichendorff, mail it to me in Krasnoy when you like, try setting that 
one, ‘Es wandelt.’ Things do change sometimes, after all, don’t they?” 

“You're very kind, Mr. E gorin,” Gaye said, not submissively this time but 
with a curious formal dignity. He knew that Otto was yielding to his stub- 
born unreason as he w ould to that of a great, a famous artist, humoring him, 
getting round him, when he could as well have stepped on him like a beetle. 
He knew, in fact, that Otto was defeated. 

“If you'll put the elephants aside for a very little while, for a few even- 
ings, in order to write something which might conceivably be published, be 
heard, you see,” Otto was saying, still ironic, ‘exasperated, and deferent, when 
the door sw ung open and his eile made an entrance. She swept Gaye’ s little 
son in with her, the Swiss maid followed. The room all at once was full of 
men, women, children, voices, perfume, jewelry. “Otto, look what I found 
with Anne Elise! did you ever see such an enchanter? Look at the eyes, the 
great, dark, solemn eyes! “His name is Vasli, he likes chocolates.’ Such an 
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enchanter, such a little man, did you ever see such a child? How do you do, 
so glad. You're Vasli’s —? yes, of course you are, the eyes! Oh, look at him 
going to his papa like that, “Vater, mein Vater!’ Am I the Erlkoenig, little 
beauty? Oh, Christ, what a ghastly hole this town is, I want to leave on the 
first train after the concert, Otto, I don’t care if it’s three in the morning. I 
can feel myself beginning to look like all those huge empty stone houses 
across the river, all eyes, staring, staring, staring, like skulls! Why don’t they 
tear them down if nobody lives in them? Never again, never again, to hell 
with the provinces and encouraging national art, I can’t sing in every grave- 
yard in the country, Otto. Anne Elise, draw my bath, please. I’m simply 
filthy, I must be grey as buckwheat. Are you the Management from Sorg?” 

“I’ve already talked to them on the telephone,” said Otto, knowing that 
Gaye would be unable to answer. “Mr. Gaye is a composer, he writes Masses.” 
He did not say ‘songs,’ for that would catch Egorina’s attention. He was pay- 
ing Gaye back a little, giving him an object lesson in practicality. Egorina, 
uninterested in Masses, talked on. An unceasing flood of words poured from 
her for twenty-four hours before each concert, and stopped only when she 
walked out on the stage, tall, magnificent, smiling, to sing. After she had 
sung she would be quiet, ruminating. She was, Otto said, the most beautiful 
musical instrument in the world. He had married her because it was the only 
way to keep her from going on the light-opera stage; stubborn, stupid, and 
sensitive in proportion to her talent, she dreaded failure and wanted to suc- 
ceed the sure way. So Otto had married her and made her succeed the hard 
way, as a lieder-singer. In October she would take her first opera role, 
Strauss’s “Arabella.” That probably meant she would talk for six straight 
weeks beforehand. Otto could bear it. She was very beautiful, and generally 
good-humored, and anyway one need not listen. She did not care whether 
one listened so long as one was there, an audience. 

She talked on, the sound of rushing water came from the bathroom, the 
telephone rang, she began to talk on the telephone. Gaye had not said a 
word. The child stood beside him, grave as ever; Egorina had forgotten all 
about Vasli after making her entrance with him, and had been swearing like 
a sergeant. 

Gaye stood up. Relieved, Otto took him to the door, gave him two passes 
to Egorina’s recital tomorrow night, shrugged off his thanks — “We’re not 
sold out, you know! This is a dead town for music.” Behind them Egorina’s 
voice flooded magnificently on, her laugh broke out like the jet of a great 
fountain. “Jesus! what do I care what that little Jew says?” she sang out, and 
again the great, golden laugh. “Gaye,” said Otto Egorin, “you know, there’s 
one other thing. This is not a good world for music, either. This world now, 
in 1938. You’re not the only man who wonders, what’s the good? who needs 
music, who wants it? Who indeed, when Europe is crawling with armies 
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like a corpse with maggots, when Russia uses symphonies to glorify the latest 
boiler-factory in the Urals, when the function of music has been all summed 
up in Putzi playing the piano to soothe the Leader’s nerves. By the time your 
Mass is finished, you know, all the churches may be blown into little pieces, 
and your men’s chorus will be wearing uniforms and also being blown into 
little pieces. If not, send it to me, I shall be interested. But I’m not hopeful. 
I am on the losing side, with you. So is she, my Egorina there, believe it or 
not. She will never believe it ... But music is no good, no use, Gaye. Not any 
more. Write your songs, write your Mass, it does no harm. I shall go on 
arranging concerts, it does no harm. But it won’t save us...” 

Ladislas Gaye and his son walked from the hotel to the old bridge over 
the Ras; their home was in the Old City, the bleak jumbled quarter on the 
north side of the river. What Foranoy had in the way of wealth and modern- 
ity lay south of the river in the New City. It was a warm bright day, late 
spring; they stopped on the bridge to look at the arches reflecting in the dark 
water, each with its reflection forming a perfect circle. A barge came through 
loaded with wadded crates and Vasli, held up by his father so he could see 
over the stone railing, spat down on one of the crates. “Shame on you,” Lad- 
islas Gaye said without heat. He was happy. He did not care if he had blub- 
bered like a baby in front of Otto Egorin, the great impresario. He did not 

care if he was tired and this was one a his wife’s bad days and he was already 

late. He did not care about anything at all, except the child’s small, firm 
hand in his, and the way the wind out here on the bridge, between city and 
city, carried away all sound and left one bathed in warm, silent sunlight, and 
the fact that Otto Egorin knew what he was: a musician. So far, in this one 
recognition by one man, he was strong and he was free. It went no further 
than that, his strength and freedom, but it was enough. The trumpet tune of 
his Sanctus sang in his head. 

“Papa, Ww hy did the big lady have things 1 in her ears and ask if I liked 
chocolate? Do people not like chocolate ?” 

“They were jewels, Vasli. I don’t know.” The trumpet sang on. If only 
he and the little fellow could stay here a while, in the sunlight and silence, 
between city and city, between moment and moment . . . T hey went on, into 
the Old City, past the wharves, past the abandoned siete built of stone, up 
the hill, into the courtyard of their tenement. Vasli broke loose, disappeared 
into a crowd of children brawling, screaming, swarming in the court. Ladis- 
las Gaye called after him, gave it up, climbed the dark stairs and went down 
a dark hall on the third floor, let himself in the dark kitchen, the first room 
of their three-room flat. His wife was peeling potatoes at the kitchen table. 
She wore a dirty white wrapper, dirty pink chenille mules on her bare feet. 
“Tt’s six o'clock, Ladis,” she said without looking round at him. 

“T was in the New City.” 
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“Why'd you drag the child so far? Where is he? Where are Tonia and 
Givana? I called and called them, I’m sure they’re not in the court. Why'd 
you go so far with the child ?” 

“T went to—” 

“My back aches worse than ever, it’s the heat, why is summer so hot 
here.” 

“Let me do that.” 

“No, I'll finish. I wish you’d clean those gas vents in the oven, Ladis, I 
must have asked you fifty times. Now I can’t get it lighted at all, it’s filthy 
dirty, and I can’t go scraping at it with my back like it is.” 

“All right. Let me change my shirt.” 

“Listen here, Ladis — Ladis! Is Vasli down there in the court in his good 
clothes? Go down and get him right away, how do you think we can afford 
to get his good clothes cleaned every time he puts them on? Ladis? Go 
down and get him! Can you never think of these things? He’s probably 
filthy dirty already, playing with those big roughnecks around the well!” 


“T’m going, give me time, will you!” 


* * * 


In September the east wind of autumn rose, blowing past the empty stone 
houses and down the bright troubled river, blowing scant litter about the city 


streets, blowing fine dust into people’s eyes and throats as they went home 
from work. Ladislas Gaye passed a street-orator, a little girl crying loudly as 
she ran down the steep street, a newspaper kiosk where the headlines said 
“Mr. Neville Chamberlain in Munich,” a big stalled automobile around 
which a crowd had gathered, a group of young fellows watching a fistfight, 
a couple of women talking earnestly to each other across the street, one stand- 
ing on the curb and the other hanging half out of a tenement window, wear- 
ing a blue and scarlet satin wrapper; he saw and heard it all, and saw and 
heard nothing. He was very tired. He got home. His young daughters were 
playing in the court, in the well of shadow four stories deep. He saw them in 
the swarm of girls shrilling around an areaway, but did not stop. He went up 
the dark stairs, down the hall, into the kitchen. His wife had been stronger 
lately as the weather began to cool, but now she was in a vile temper and 
ready to weep; little Vasli had been caught with older boys torturing a cat, 
pouring kerosene over it, they planned to set it afire. “He’s no good, he’s a 
little beast, how could a child want to do a horrible thing like that?” Vasli 
was locked in the middle room, screaming with rage. Ladislas Gaye sat 
down at the kitchen table and put his head in his hands. He felt sick. His 
wife went on about the child, the other children in the court. “That Mrs. 
Rasse, sticking her head in here without even knocking and saying did I 
know what my little Vasli was up to, as if her brats were something to be 
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proud of, with their dirty faces and pink eyes like a lot of rabbits. Are you 
going to do anything about it, Ladis, are you just going to sit there? Do you 
think I can handle him? Is that the kind of son you want?” 

“What can I do about it? Are we going to have anything to eat tonight? 
I’ve got a piano lesson at eight, you know. For God’s sake let me sit down a 
minute, let me have some peace.” 

“Peace! You want peace, what do you care if the child turns into a brute 
like all the others here! All right, what do I care either if that’s what you 
want.” She slapped about the kitchen in her pink mules, getting supper. 

“Little children are cruel,” he said. “They don’t know what it means. 
They find out.” 

She shrugged. Vasli was sobbing now behind the door; he knew his 
father was home. Presently Ladislas Gaye went into that room, sat with the 
child in the half-dark. In the third room, where the grandmother lay in bed, 
dance music blared from the radio; Ladislas had bought it secondhand for 
her, it was her sole amusement and she never talked now of anything but 
what she heard on the radio. Vasli clung to his father, not crying any more, 
worn out. “You mustn’t do anything like that with the other boys, Vasli,” 
the father murmured at last. “The poor beast is weaker than you, it can’t 
help itself.” 

The child was silent. All cruelty, all misery, all darkness present and to 
come hung round them in the dark room. Trombones blared a waltz in the 
next room. He clung to his father, silent. 

In the thick blaring of the trombones, thick as sweet cough-sirup, Gaye 
heard for a moment the deep clear thunder of his Sanctus like thunder be- 
tween the stars, over the edge of the universe — one moment of it, as if the 
roof of the building had been taken off and he looked up into the complete, 
enduring darkness, one moment only. The announcer talked, a smooth ex- 
cited gabble. When Gaye went back to the kitchen he said to his wife, over 
the shrill voices of the two girls, “The English Prime Minister is in Munich 
with Hitler.” She did not answer, only set the food down in front of him, 
soup and potatoes. She was still overwrought and angry. “Eat and don’t talk, 
you, shameless!” she snapped at Vasli, who had forgotten it all and was 
squabbling with his sisters. 

As Gaye walked down the hill, across the bridge over the Ras in late 
dusk, the tune he had written for ‘Es wandelt’ was in his head. It was the last 
of seven of the Eichendorff poems he had set, all in a burst, in August; he 
kept wondering if that was enough to copy out and send to Otto Egorin in 
Krasnoy. But the last verse of the poem bothered him now, the one that 
meant, “It is Thou in thy mercy that breakest down over our heads all we 
build, that we may see the sky: and so I do not complain.” He had muffed 
that last line; it should go thus — Gaye sang it to himself, sang the whole 
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verse over, heard the accompaniment. There it was, that was it. Pray God 
his pupil would be late so that he could work it out on the piano at the Schola 
before the lesson. But it was he that was late. When the lesson was over his 
head was full of Clementi exercises and though the melody was set now he 
could not get the accompaniment clear; as he had heard it on the bridge it 
had been purer, more certain. He tried the verse, the whole song, over and 
over, but the janitor was through cleaning and wanted to close the building. 
He started home. The wind was strong and cold now, the sky empty, the 
river black as oil under the arches of the bridge. He stopped there on the 
bridge a while, but could not hear the music he had heard. 

Back at home he sat down at the kitchen table with the manuscript of the 
song, but with the weaker version before his eyes and no piano at hand he 
lost even the mood of the accompaniment he wanted, it was all out of reach. 
He knew he was too tired to work but none the less tried, doggedly, angrily, 
to hear and to write down. He sat half an hour motionless, never moving 
his hand. At the other end of the table his wife was mending Tonia’s dress, 
listening to some program of talk on the grandmother’s radio. He put his 
hands over his ears. She said something about music, but he did not listen. 
The total impossibility of writing was a choking weight in him, like a big 
chunk of rock in his chest. Nothing would ever change, he thought, and in 
the next moment he felt a relaxation within him, lightness, openness, and cer- 
tainty, utter certainty. He thought it was his own song, then, raising his 
head, understood that he was actually hearing this tune. He did not have to 
write it. It had been written long ago, no one need suffer for it any more. 
Lehmann was singing it, 


Du holde Kunst, ich danke dir. 


He sat still a long time. Music will not save us, Otto Egorin had said. 
Not you, or me, or her, the big golden-voiced woman who had no children 
and wanted none; not Lehmann who sang the song; not Schubert who had 
written it and was a hundred years dead. What good is music? None, Gaye 
thought, and that is the point. To the world and its states and armies and 
factories and Leaders, music says, “You are irrelevant”; and, arrogant and 
gentle as a god, to the suffering man it says only, “Listen.” For being saved 
is not the point. Music saves nothing. Merciful, uncaring, it denies and 
breaks down all the shelters, the houses men build for themselves, that they 
may see the sky. 

Gaye put away the scribbled, ruled sheets of paper, the little volume of 
poetry, the pen and ink. He stretched and yawned. “Good night, Mariya,” 
he said in his soft voice, and went off to bed. 





by JAMES H. JUSTUS 


Fathers and Sons: The Novel as Idyll 


NE OF THE MOST STRIKING succEssEs Of Fathers and Sons is not its 

rather reluctant political statement, which at best reveals the divi- 

sion of Turgenev’s mind, but the unambiguous theme of the “good- 
ness” of nature. In a day when the concept aa become philosophically 
banal, this achievement is all the more remarkable. However positively 
Bazarov preaches his nihilism, however influentially he sways disciples, 
however rabidly he hints of the Advent, he remains a powerless, unused 
talent. Arguing that he remains so because “the time is not yet at hand” is 
to beg the question. Moreover, Turgenev drops sufficient clues to suggest 
that Bazarov’s fault is not in the “when” of Russia’s destiny but in the “how” 
of his own nature. 

By the time he seeks out Anna Sergyevna, observing what a “tame cat” 
he is becoming, the threat (or promise) of any significant influence he may 
have on society at large is passed; and with that passing goes the political 
interest Bazarov may have whipped up earlier in the reader. Yet structur- 
ally the novel gains, not loses, interest after this climax at Nikolskoe. Ob- 
viously, Turgenev’s story of a young revolutionary is concerned with a more 
comprehensive and at the same time more personal rebellion than that 
which a single-dimensioned political reading can give. What we face is 
nothing less than the very life, the focus, of the novel: the search for self- 
definition. 

That which sets in relief the world view of the Fathers and records, both 
explicitly and implicitly, the progress of the world view of the Sons is ex- 
ternal nature, a symbolic system observable in the varying degrees to which 
the two opposing world views conflict and reconcile. To see nature serving 
a more artistic purpose than mere scene-painting is not to deny the politics 
in the novel; rather, the methods by which Turgenev uses nature (particu- 
larly the suggestion of the mystic “Mother Russia” or “native soil” idea) 
enhance the tragedy which he foresees — the loss of communication be- 
tween the generations and the ultimate rupture in revolution. 

Throughout Fathers and Sons there is greater emphasis on the conflict 
between generations than between bourgeoisie and proletariat. Conflict of 
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the latter type, inevitable though it is, is less explicit, that is, it has less ideo- 
logical affection, sorrow, or even concern for the peasant who will be caught 
up in it than, say, Conrad’s Under Western Eyes or even James’s Princess 
Casamassima. In Turgenev’s novel the hurt is both something less and 
something more — families dissolved by ideological postulates. Intellectu- 
ally powerful as the political issues are, they are vapid compared with the 
moral-emotional episodes in the homes of the Fathers. These scenes are 
memorable not because of their vigor — as Dostoyevsky’s memorable scenes 
are apt to be — but because of quiet, undertoned pathos. And much of this 
pathos is created by the repetitive use of nature symbols. 

Superficially the great world of nature is associated with the Fathers, the 
guardians and lovers of the land, which includes the recognizable objects of 
an agrarian society: aspens, swallows, bees, lilac blossoms, gardens of roses, 
sunsets. This is the natural milieu of both Arkady and Bazarov, an environ- 
ment from which they have wrenched themselves but to which they return. 
Though it is a harsh land with its satisfactions dearly earned, it is also a 
gentle land, which supports a society of individuals who show mutual re- 
spect and love and abide by the canons of traditional manners and faith. 

Almost mournfully Turgenev seems to permit the naturalistic, scientific 
Sons to better their Fathers in argument and in their vision of a new Russia 
— mournfully because his heart-felt sympathy is attached to the dying class 
in spite of its “vanity, dandy habits, fatuity . . . perpetual talk . . . about art, 
unconscious creativeness, parliamentarism, trial by jury” and its sometimes 
hollow adherence to the principle of man’s dignity. 

Perhaps the single most affecting scene occurs immediately after the 
explosive dinner argument between Bazarov and Pavel Petrovitch. After 
the arrogant young nihilist challenges Pavel to take two days to think of an 
institution that “does not call for complete and unqualified destruction,” 
Nikolai, overtaken by melancholy, retires in the dying day to his favorite 
arbor to reflect on the chasm that separates him from his son. Not even the 
violence of Bazarov’s gibes when they are pertinent nor the shallow disciple- 
ship of Arkady when it is most excusable can overshadow the dramatic 
force of this scene in which Nikolai comprehends the nature of the tension. 
He wants to agree with his son and up to a point applauds his world view: 
... 1 feel there is something behind them we have not got, some superiority over us. 


... It is youth? No; not only youth. Doesn’t their superiority consist in there being 
fewer traces of the slave-owner in them than in us? (64)* 


But how far must he go to bridge the widening chasm? He is already 
known as a “Red Radical” over the province for his soft policies toward the 
peasants; he reads and studies, trying to keep abreast of developments. But 





* All references to Fathers and Sons are from the Constance Garnett translation (New York, 1950). 
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all this is not enough. His methods smack of reform, when the young men 
have little patience with anything short of revolution. 

But even the image of revolution, of sheer energy unleashed, is not so 
hateful to Nikolai as the Sons’ underlying assumption that a chemist is 
“twenty times as useful as any poet,” a materialism that ignores and even 
denounces the values of poetry, art, and nature: 

And he looked round, as though trying to understand how it was possible to 
have no feeling for nature. . . . The sun’s rays from the farther side fell full on the 
copse, and piercing through its thickets, threw such a warm light on the aspen 
trunks that they looked like pines, and their leaves were almost a dark blue, while 
above them rose a pale blue sky, faintly tinged by the glow of sunset. . . . “How 
beautiful, my God!” thought Nikolai Petrovitch, and his favourite verses were 
almost on his lips . . . but still he sat there, still he gave himself up to the sorrowful 
consolation of solitary thought. He was fond of dreaming; his country life had 
developed the tendency in him. (64-65) 


Here is more than scene-painting. Couched in even more religious terms 
than the references to religion itself, this episode is Turgenev’s most explicit 
use of nature as a symbolic system embodying the deepest values of the 
Fathers. Despite the depressing presence of streams with hollow banks, 
hovels with tumble-down roofs, barns with gaping doorways and neglected 
threshing-floors, and tattered peasants, these values are stubbornly insisted 
on and equated with the Fathers’ native soil. At such times the scenes take 
on an almost sacramental cast. 

Vassily Ivanovitch, even though a provincial doctor, is also identified 
with the Russian soil and landscape. He reads authorities in order to keep 
up with advances in healing, and though he understands the fad of discard- 
ing idols for more advanced ones, he cannot understand his son’s concept of 
laughing at medicine altogether. With obvious relief he turns to Bazarov’s 
comment on the growth of his birch trees. 


“And you must see what a little garden I’ve got now! I planted every tree myself. 
I've fruit, and raspberries, and all kinds of medicinal herbs.” (137-138) 


After tea Vassily takes them to his garden “to admire the beauty of the 
evening” and whispers to Arkady, 


“At this spot I love to meditate, as I watch the sunset; it suits a recluse like me. 
And there, a little farther off, I have planted some of the trees beloved of Horace.” 
(140) 


This initial impression of Bazarov’s father is reinforced time and time 
again; Arkady sees him garbed in an Oriental dressing gown industriously 
digging in his garden, regaling his visitor with his plans for late turnips, 
and citing Rousseau’s philosophy of the necessity for man’s obtaining “his 
sustenance with his own hands.” And later, when he unknowingly inter- 
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rupts a hostile fight between Arkady and Bazarov in the shade of a hay- 
stack, he can see only a Castor-and-Pollux pair “excellently employed,” with 
a special “significance” in their lying on the earth and gazing up to heaven. 


Il 


But the Fathers’ orientation to the natural world, a source of both their 
strength and inefficacy, does not constitute a simple opposition to the crude 
scientism and anti-esthetic pragmatism of the Sons. Ultimately the Sons’ 
ideology is fuzzy and narrow, separated as it is from the deceptively simple 
agrarian world view. Paradoxically, it is this simple orientation that proves 
multi-dimensional, capable of absorbing both Bazarov’s aggressive and Ar- 
kady’s passive revolutionary airs. Both Sons consistently underrate their 
Fathers’ world. Bazarov cannot channel his arrogance, rudeness, and frus- 
tration into political coherence (Arkady hardly tries) and so cannot over- 
come the settled, all-encompassing, and pervading social coherence of the 
Fathers. With considerable skill Turgenev traces the Sons’ progress from 
the stages of rebellion against this social coherence to at least a partial recon- 
ciliation with it, and his methods are enhanced by the framework of nature 
which gives authority to this agrarian world view. Significant or not, the 
Sons’ references to objects of nature outnumber those of the Fathers. Some 
are, of course, openly negative: a flourishing denial of the symbols means a 
denial of the entire system, which must be destroyed and built anew, pre- 
sumably in an image yet to be found. On the night before the duel Bazarov 
has a dream in which Pavel Petrovitch takes “the shape of a great wood, 
with which he had yet to fight.” And the same dark image recurs on his 
deathbed, where after his fitful siege of self-confronting, he sees the final 
struggle: “There’s a forest here. .. .” 

But the negative responses to nature — or those which take the form of 
“disordered dreams” — are surely no less indicative of the massive strength 
of the Fathers’ world (and indeed of the Sons’ unconscious involvement in 
it) than the more obvious garden scenes with the Fathers. The battle lines 
are not simply Sons versus Fathers but, more importantly, Sons versus 
Themselves. They possess too much of their Fathers’ world to dismiss it 
successfully, even though it is a dying world, for to dismiss it outright is to 
deny themselves the self-definition they both crave. It is this tension that 
ideologically tilts the outcome to the Fathers and dramatically signifies 
Turgenev’s theme. Without this inner tension, the story would be simply 
another tale of young ideals clashing against old ones. As it is, this novel is 
essentially a modification of the traditional story of the young hero who sets 
out in search of his fortune, which (according to Lionel Trilling in his 
essay on The Princess Casamassima) is “What the folktale says when it 
means that the hero is seeking himself.” In Fathers and Sons it is a painful 
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progress, and the opposing forces are not a series of physical obstacles but 
the ponderous irrationality of an entire social system. The irony in such a 
modern modification is that this society into which Arkady and Bazarov are 
plunged is not new to their experience. They have not only been there be- 
fore; it is part of themselves. In one sense of their return, they do battle 
with themselves to attain a fully satisfactory self-definition. 

Arkady, prone as he is to accept all premises and conclusions of Bazarov, 
still permits himself to recognize the symbols of the land; and in spite of 
that land’s “endless, comfortless winter, with its storms, and frosts, and 
snows,” he feels swayed by a familiar spring: 

All around was golden green, all — trees, bushes, grass — shone and stirred gently 
in wide waves under the soft breath of the warm wind; from all sides flooded the 
endless trilling music of the larks; .. . the rooks strutted among the half-grown 
short spring-corn .. . only from time to time their heads peeped out amid its grey 


waves, (12-13) 


This is the natural attraction of the land — dramatically juxtaposed against 
Arkady’s own denial that it is his birthplace which creates this — feel- 
ing. (In the same connection he can exclaim: “What air... ! How deli- 
cious it smells! Really I fancy there’s nowhere such fragrance . . !”) Later, 
countering Bazarov’s declaration that “two and two ne four, pe the rest 
is all foolery,” Arkady asks, “And is nature foolery?” and notes the “bright- 


coloured fields in the distance, in the beautiful soft light of the sun... .” 


III 


Once back under the family roof, influence of the old order increases as 
Bazarov’s declines. Finally, as a gesture, he offers to help his father with 
the difficult problems of the farm; doubtless the involvement would have 
been deeper immediately but for his preoccupation with Katya. At Nikol- 
skoe the major scenes occur out-of-doors, primarily in various parts of the 
garden. Here under ash trees he and Katya feed sparrows and relax into a 
“confidential intimacy” where they admit that Bazarov’s influence on them 
and Anna has passed. In the same garden but hidden “in the very thickest 
part,” he loses himself in meditation and “at once wondering and rejoicing” 
he resolves to marry Katya. It is a significant scene, for it constitutes his 
final break with what is essentially an alien spirit; his alliance with Katya 
ushers in a domestic period of acceptance. It discards revolution, but not 
reform. 

Bazarov, on the other hand, is the strong character but simultaneously 
the most decisively divided. His pastime is natural history, psychologically a 
more acceptable deference to the old order than the more esthetic, wasteful 
nature-observing of the others. His frog-cutting contributes to his scientific- 
medical knowledge. Only occasionally he permits himself observations, and 
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then often from a pragmatic impulse. He explains to Arkady that poplars 
and spruce firs do better than oaks. To assure Anna that studying a single 
human specimen is enough to judge the entire race he makes an analogy 
quite in character: “People are like trees in a forest; no botanist would 
think of studying each individual birch-tree.” His walks more often take 
him to the forest, and he naps regularly in the barn’s hayloft. And in a 
rare self-revealing speech to Arkady he says: 

“That aspen-tree . . . reminds me of my childhood; it grows at the edge of the 
clay-pits where the bricks were dug, and in those days I believed firmly that that 
clay-pit and aspen-tree possessed a peculiar talismanic power; I never felt dull near 


them. I did not understand then that I was not dull, because I was a child. Well, 
now I’m grown up, the talisman’s lost its power.” (147) 


Unusually loquacious, Bazarov broods on his “loathsome pettiness.” Con- 
trasting himself to his parents, who “don’t trouble themselves about their 
own nothingness; it doesn’t sicken them,” he mutters: “I feel nothing but 
weariness and anger.” Part of his frustration derives from his unfortunate, 
unrealized love for Anna, and in self-pity he advises an ant dragging off a 


half-dead fly, 


“Take her, brother, take her! Don’t pay attention to her resistance; it’s your privi- 
lege as an animal to be free from the sentiment of pity — make the most of it — 
not like us conscientious self-destructive animals!” (149) 


His conversation with Fenitchka, which culminates in their kissing, 
takes place in the lilac arbor; and the duel which Pavel instigates as a result 
of it occurs at dawn on a fresh morning, when the most salient part of the 
picture is the singing of the larks. Hearing of Arkady’s coming marriage, 
he calls his friend a jackdaw, “a most respectable family bird,” and later 
advises him with more gravity: 


“And you get married as soon as you can; and build your nest, and get children to 


your heart’s content. They’ll have the wit to be born in a better time than you and 
me.” (217-218) 


Despite Bazarov’s death-bed pledge to himself and to Anna (“Never 
mind; I’m not going to turn tail”), he realizes that any number of men are 
more important to Russia than he. He solves his last problem of “how to 
die decently,” but Turgenev makes it clear that the giant succumbs in the 
end to the same natural processes as the pygmy Fathers and in fact on the 
Fathers’ own terms. However wretched the graveyard with its rotting 
wooden crosses and scrubby shade trees, birds perch on Bazarov’s tomb and 
sing while his parents pray. And conventional as Turgenev’s personal con- 
clusion to the tale may be, it underscores the rebellious principle quite apart 
from political considerations. Here is one whose self was not only divided 
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but at war and whose reconciliation and submission to the basic pattern, the 
natural life, come inexorably: 


However passionate, sinning, and rebellious the heart hidden in the tomb, the 
flowers growing over it peep serenely at us with their innocent eyes; they tell us not 
of eternal peace alone, of that great peace of “indifferent” nature; they tell us, too, 
of eternal reconciliation and of life without end. (243) 


It is not correct to say that Bazarov’s reconciliation is entirely unsought, a 
matter of physical necessity. Long before his death he deliberately returns, 
giving up dissection of frogs for the healing of humans, pleasing his parents 
in his perverse manner, and indulging them in their “toys,” which are part 
of the old order. 

That Turgenev as a conscious craftsman intends his novel to bear its 
theme partly through external nature as a referent can be deduced from his 
many pertinent allusions to Rousseau, Emerson, Pushkin, and even Feni- 
more Cooper’s Natty Bumppo. But, more important, he communicates the 
stature of Nikolai and V assily through identification with the land that can 
produce stability, affection, and even growth, as well as tradition-bound in- 
adequacies in social and political matters. For Arkady and Bazarov, their 
radical notions at first dispossess them from such a heritage; but despite this 
open rejection, the reader can follow consistently their alliance to it through 
a patterned thematic thread of nature references, an alliance that the two 
characters recognize and admit only sporadically. The movement is reunion 
with and reconciliation to the mainstream of humanity, and with all its 
faults, that mainstream is the world of the Fathers. 





Rendezvous 


James Binney 


In Malebolge, within the depths 
years lie waiting, 
let them lie. 
Heart in its darkness cannot yearn, 
eyes in their midnight cannot turn, 
love must wait. 


Love is forever scourged 
through castles of the wind; 
Walk softly, walk and dream again, 
past is in the leaves that fly, 
walk softly 
let them die. 


Lilacs, a rose, a hairshirt? Find 
a road to towns and violent world. 
Hemlock and melancholy star, 

flames of inquisitions, dogs of hell, 
hate, and the measured canonistic stones; 
how sweetly wind on magic mountain blows, 
how softly little rank-weed grows 

and there 

brown past lies dying, 
let it die. 


West Chester, Pennsylvania 





by EUGENE McNAMARA 


William Styron’s Long March: 


Absurdity and Authority 


LL WORKS OF ART REFLECT and echo the tenor of their time. This 
is inescapable. There is a certain patterning, a certain cadence of 
words, a tonal quality which makes a work uniquely itself, and 

strangely of its time. 

Such a work is William Styron’s novella, The Long March,’ called “one 
of the two or three distinguished novellettes of the last thirty years” by John 
Aldridge, but otherwise curiously ignored by the critics. I say “curiously” 
because the pattern of the work so closely reflects the tenor of our own time. 
This may not be evident after a cursory glance. But if we contrast the 
central character, Lieutenant Culver, with the central figure in a novel of 
some ten years ago, Private Prewitt in From Here to Eternity, then the pat- 
tern becomes increasingly clearer. 

If Prewitt is the archetype of the Individual (even if he is the terminus 
in a long line of fictional rebels from Natty Bumppo on down), then Culver 
is the corresponding antithetical myth-figure; the archetype of conformity, 
of acceptance. 

To demonstrate the intentional substructure in the work, I intend to 
look first of all at the plot movement, then the narrational structure, and 
finally at the pattern of metaphor. 

On the surface, the story is about a forced march in a Marine camp in 
the Carolinas during the early 1950s. And it is about some of the men — 
retreads from World War Two who had been yanked back into a war 
which was not a war, from a peace which was not really a peace. The Cold 
War, then, with its brooding atmosphere of unease and displacement, sets 
the tone of the work. 

The Colonel, “Rocky” Templeton, feeling that his men need some sort 
of manoeuvre to strengthen them in esprit (Marine Corps jargon for a sort 
of super-patriotism. Gung-ho is a more derisive synonym), plans a thirty 
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mile forced march at the end of a field problem. Before the march is over, 
tension between Templeton and Mannix, the violently vocal individualist, 
erupts and Mannix faces a court-martial, and by the time the march is over, 
Culver has come to the conclusion, reluctantly, that he must choose between 
the two men. As much as he loves Mannix, he must choose the Colonel. 
He must. 

So much for the plot movement. But there is a careful style here, almost 
a mannered style, jewelled, Fauknerian. It seems to slow the reading, make 
it more close. It seems to say, Wait, there is more to all this. And so there 
seems to be. 

Within the narrative structure, there is first of all the accidental death 
of eight young men in a training accident. This sets the tone of the novella — 
a sense of acute frustration, of questioning, of anguished waste. Culver is 
plunged into retrospection, and contrasts his six years of peace with his pres- 
ent life. The six year interlude between the end of World War Two and his 
being called back for the police action seems now to be a dream. He usually 
remembers it as winter, and sees one particular scene again and again. He 
and his wife are pushing the baby carriage through the park. It is cold and 
silent, and has “an Old World calm” and for Culver a nostalgic quality as 
of a world which never did exist, save in a dream. And to Culver the 
quality of this memory is inextricably tied up with a passage from Haydn.* 
It was one happy and ascending bar that he remembered, a dozen bright notes 
through which he passed in memory to an earlier, untroubled day at the end of 
childhood. There, like tumbling flowers against the sunny grass, their motions as 


nimble as the music itself, two lovely little girls played tennis, called to him voice- 
lessly, as in a dream, and waved their arms. 


This vision returns three times in the novella. Each time it contrasts 
violently with the anguish of the present; the Marine Corps, the Cold War, 
the Carolina swamp, the raging tropic summer, the long march — and more 


particularly, the eight dead boys: 


One boy’s eyes lay gently closed, and his long dark lashes were washed in tears, as 
though he had cried himself to sleep. As they bent over him they saw that he was 
very young, and a breeze came up from the edges of the swamp, bearing with it a 
scorched odour of smoke and powder, and touched the edges of his hair. A lock 
fell across his brow with a sort of gawky, tousled grace as if preserving even in that 
blank and mindless repose some gesture proper to his years, a callow charm. 


At this sight, Mannix sobs helplessly, murmuring; “Won’t they ever let 
us alone, the sons of bitches. Won’t they ever let us alone?” 

This then, is the present world that Culver is plunged back into; the 
dead innocents in the tropic rage of the Carolina swamps. Both Mannix 





* The recurring image of the Haydn passage and the children on the lawn appears on pp. 10, 59, 
and 117. : 
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and Templeton take a definite attitude in regard to the death of the young 
men. Mannix mourns the waste of life and smoulders in rage against the 
system, with its senseless juggernaut movement, its impersonality, its ritual 
which he finds puerile and meaningless. Templeton remains impervious, 
almost casual in a studied way, as if to betray human emotions or to grieve 
openly would not only be a sign of weakness, but would be in itself a sign 
that the system was wrong. So the accident to Templeton must remain 
a problem of logistics, an error to be justified with the others. Something 
else to be purged by the ritual of the long march. 

On the eve of the march, Mannix and Templeton are placed in juxta- 
position, seen in a conference in a tent 
... like classical Greek masks, made of chrome or tin, reflecting an almost theatrical 
disharmony; the Colonel's fleeting grin sculpted cleanly and prettily in the un- 
shadowed air above the Captain’s darkened, downcast face, where, for a flicker of 
a second, something outraged and agonized was swiftly graven and swiftly 
scratched out. 


After the meeting, Culver takes control of the radio and remains on 
alert alone, listening to the inhuman squawks and howls that confuse the 
air coming through the headset. Occasionally there is a flash of danceband 
music from some far off Florida hotel. This only accentuates the terrible 
sense of isolation, of displacement, which Culver feels. He senses that the 
tent is like a ship’s cabin, and that the swamp is like some desolate ocean. 
A terrible loneliness weighs on him, and the squawks on the headset sound 
like the cries of the damned in Hell. 

The sense of prescience which Culver feels is borne out by the march 
itself. It is fully as horrible as Culver imagined it would be. A nail works 
itself loose in Mannix’s boot and lacerates his foot painfully. Before the 
march’s end, his foot is horribly swollen, and he drags it, hobbling along 
in delirium. But Mannix is determined that he will finish the march, al- 
though trucks have been provided for the ill or those unable to finish. The 
Colonel orders him to ride in and he defiantly disobeys. He is placed 
under arrest and hobbles on. At this point Culver realizes: 

How stupid to think they had ever made their own philosophy; it was as puny as a 
house of straw, and at this moment — by the noise in their brains of those words, 


you wiil— it was being blasted to the winds like dust. They were as helpless as 
children. 


This insight makes him further realize that the choice he thought had 
to be made between Mannix and Templeton was not a choice between good 
and evil, but only between two different kinds of men. And Mannix, as 
much as Culver loves him, is out of date, obsolete, dangerous. “He was 
trapped like all of them in a predicament which one personal insurrection 
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could, if anything, only make worse.” The Colonel must be obeyed, not 
because he is right, but because he is the Colonel. 

Because of the exigencies of the Cold War, there is a terrible need for 
purposeful mobilization, unified movement. During World War Two, one 
could see the need for such stratified movement, for submergence of indi- 
vidual desires for the good of all. The same need was not as evident during 
the Korean crisis. It was less evident, but even more urgent, because of the 
unique nature of the new kind of war. It seemed to Culver that it reduced 
itself to a kind of existential choice: Obey or Perish. The old world of 
peace, of the children on the sunny lawn was just a dream, a beautiful 
dream, but only that. Culver, like Mannix, had lived for awhile in a world 
which gave him love, comfort, status, security, self-realization. This world 
was suddenly taken from him, and he was only a Marine again. But it is six 
years later, and Culver knows that he is “no longer an eager kid just out of 
Quantico with a knife between his teeth. He was almost thirty, he was old, 
and he was afraid.” 

Mannix sees their present situation in light of the past (the world of the 
children on the sunny lawn) and sees it as a complete and impossible para- 
dox — one which he does not intend to accept. 

But there is yet another layer of meaning to explore: the metaphoric. A 
persistent pattern of metaphor in regard to each character begins to emerge. 
Mannix is described persistently as a “big hairy baby, washed by elemental 
tides,” “buck naked,” “naked as the day he emerged from his mother’s 
womb.” There is a definite accretive power to this repetition of metaphor. 
One begins to see Mannix’s rebellion in a somewhat different light. He is 
not merely the Individualist (Natty Bumppo, Prewitt) but is the old original 
Adam (or even Satan, if we take one gesture of his rebellion seriously: 
One drunken evening, he is restrained by Culver from setting fire to “Heav- 
en’s Gate,” the officers’ “country club” set incongruously in the midst of the 
Carolina jungle), filled with pride and defiance. And the nakedness sug- 
gests the primal quality of this pride, this self-interest, this child-like rebel- 
lion. 

Templeton, too, is seen through a patterning of metaphor. He is seen as 
a “young ecclesiastic,” who has gone through “a strange interior struggle,” 
and has a “contemplative smile.” He is “priest-like,” “tenderly contempla- 
tive,” a “stern father,” and sometimes, flatly, “the priest.” In conjunction 
to Mannix, then, the cluster of metaphors for Templeton make a new con- 
figuration. “Rockey” Templeton is seen as a kind of religious leader, like 
Moses (or Peter) Mannix remains the recalcitrant Old Adam, unconverted, 
unconvinced, while Culver, like another famous convert who saw the light 
while on a journey, is converted during the march.* 





~ * The “priest” metaphors for Templeton are on pp. 14, 18, 26, 29, 30, 67, 84, 87-88. 
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Thus, Mannix is not only a naked baby, an obstinate child, but the un- 
baptised, the fallen.* He rejects the ministrations of the priest and rejects 
the ritual of the march,’ which is a rite of passage intended to make Mar- 
ines out of boys. Culver accepts the grace merited by the ordeal and ad- 
vances in understanding. Mannix remains obdurate, accepting the ritual as 
an imposed duty which he will perform in “proud and wilful submission” 
and hence, instead of grace and cleansing, Mannix not only remains fallen, 
but damns himself. Templeton, the priest, directs the ritual of the march 
not out of hate, but, like the “stern father,” out of love. But it is a kind of 
love which Mannix is incapable of. At the book’s end, he stands “naked as 
the day he emerged from his mother’s womb” in individual communication 
with one of the Negro maids at “Heaven’s Gate,” who instinctively sympa- 
thizes with him and his hurt leg. He is still incapable of the final accept- 
ance: a higher, depersonalized love of all men, seen in acceptance of the 
rule. The Marine Corps, in this complex of metaphor, is a kind of monastic 
order united in love, symbolized by the ritual which must be entered into 
unquestioningly, with complete obedience. And, Styron seems to say, once 
we accept the essential absurdity of the modern situation, obedience be- 
comes not only desirable, but imperative. Mannix chooses to retain the 
myth of free choice. But the world is closed: there is only the choice be- 
tween obedience and destruction. Mannix is like Willy Loman, who nur- 
tured his fading dreams of a frontier forever free, of Horatio Algerism, of 
rugged Carnegicism i in an organization world which suddenly dwarfed him. 
There is no place i in this world for W illy Loman, and there is no place for 
Mannix. 

Another cluster of metaphor makes this terribly clear. They are images 
of isolation,® usually of a ship lost at sea. Culver, alone in the tent before the 
march, sees himself in loneliness, as in the cabin of a ship lost in a desolate 
ocean. During the march, they are passed by a car, “a slick convertible 
bound for the North, New York, perhaps.” And the passengers in the car 
are unaware of the march going on. They are like “Ocean voyagers oblivi- 
ous of all those fishy struggles below them in the night, submarine and 
fathomless.” The officers’ quarters, ironically named “Heaven’s Gate,” a 
living contradiction, a night-club in the midst of Hell, makes the existential 
aloneness, the anguish, even more evident. At the end of the march, Culver 
has accepted his baptism of sweat, and having gone willingly through the 
ordeal, advances to a fuller understanding of his aloneness. The dream of 








* Mannix’s “baby’ iaeetiiiee occur on pp. 57, 59, 120. His individualism is seen on pp. 43, 49-50, 
Fay bade 
* Scenes of express conflict between Mannix and Templeton are on pp. 25, 29, 47, 72-73 and 109. 


® The images of isolation and displacement are on pp. 6, 7, 34-35, 36-37, 40-41, 52-53, 55, 59, 83. 
These are the most obvious. There are numerous others, but they fall into no significant pattern of 
metaphor. 
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peace — symbolized by the recurring vision of the Haydn passage and the 
children on the sunny lawn — has been replaced by the dead boys in the 
training accident. The innocence of childhood is dead, gone. It is replaced 
by the hard acceptance, by the awareness that we live in a world of irre- 
vocable choices, made even more anguishing and evident by the thermo 
nuclear disaster which hovers over him. Peace is a dream. A new kind of 
peace can be attained through obedience. But rebellion on an individual 
level can only mean disaster. 

I began by saying that his work curiously reflected its times, and that I 
thought it had been overlooked by the critics and commentators. Perhaps 
our very refusal to see the level of intent, which is obliquely suggested by the 
metaphoric structure, is itself a kind of obstinate Mannix-gesture. Like Man- 
nix, we plod along in the march, but take no wilful part in it. Our minds 
are fixed on a dream of innocence, of peace, which beckons to us, like the 
children on the sunny lawn. But Styron (Templeton) forces us through the 
ritual of the march and the reality is evident at the end. The obedience sug- 
gested here is not the blind obedience of the Organization Man. Because 
this is not sociology. It is a kind of metatheology. 





Notes 


HEMINGWAY ON THE FLESH AND THE SPIRIT 


I REMEMBER how I was momentarily surprised when I first read Norman Foer- 
ster’s editorial assertion that Hemingway’s “The Snows of Kilimanjaro” is “a reli- 
gious tale of strikingly traditional pattern.” For years I had been content to read 
and discuss it in secular terms. Admittedly it does not deal with institutional reli- 
gion nor even with conventional religious values, narrowly defined. It does, never- 
theless, go directly to the heart of what is — or ought to be — the central concern 
of religion, the achieving of integrity by the individual, which is a sort of secular 
equivalent of the salvation of the soul. Ignoring any institutional imperatives or 
supposed divine absolutes, it affirms that a man must be true to what is ultimately 
sacred to himself. 

This attitude toward life is in no way exclusively religious; rather, the story in 

its most literal sense seems to be describing extremely worldly actions from a point 
of view that is agnostic and humanistic, which I take Harry — and Hemingway — 
to be (at the time he wrote the story, that is). Any sensitive human being, religious 
or non-religious, can regret deeply his waste of talents as he faces death. Harry’s 
actions are parallel to, but not necessarily identical with, religious experience. They 
are metaphorically religious because Hemingway places them in the context of a 
headnote to the story which identifies Kilimanjaro as the “House of God” to the 
natives and because he has Harry in his last sub-conscious moments just before 
death try to escape from the valley and identify himself with the mountain by 
making a dream flight in a plane to the top of Kilimanjaro. Hemingway is here 
using a typology dear to the minds of religious writers. Jonathan Edwards, for 
example, observed: 
Hills and mountains are types of heaven, and often made use of as such in Scripture... . 
To ascend them, one must go against the natural tendency of the flesh. . . . It is a great 
deal easier descending into valleys. This is a representation of the difficulty, labour, and 
self-denial of the way to heaven, and how agreeable it is, to the inclination of the flesh, 
to descend into hell. 


“The Snows of Kilimanjaro” is essentially a composite, in secular terms, of 
certain elements of the “Parable of the Talents,” the “Parable of the Prodigal Son,” 
Pilgrim’s Progress, Everyman, and Paradise Lost. It is “religious” in the sense that 
it tells of a man’s struggle toward the achieving of his ideal spiritual ends against 
the allurements of the world and the forces in his own nature that would defeat 
him. Harry’s artistic ideal to write stories that will record his interpretations of the 
side of human life he knows, exemplifies a striving for spiritual excellence akin to 
religious commitment. Harry has, in a non-theological sense, a consciousness of sin. 
Particularly is he concerned with his sins of omission; they are the countless stories 
he did not write, and they are tabbed and documented throughout the story with 
variations of the refrain, “never written.” 
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Almost hidden beneath Harry’s bluff, profane cynicism is his feeling of re- 
morse for having wasted his talent; for now he is stung by the insight that his talent 
is an integral part, if not the most precious aspect, of his personality. In his efforts 
to experience life and in his urges to enjoy it, he has indulged, allowed himself to 
become engrossed, and at last destroyed himself. Hemingway is here concerned 
with what Faulkner has called “the problems of the human heart in conflict with 
itself.” Harry has gradually degenerated and succumbed in just such a conflict. He 
was early dedicated to the ideal of artistic endeavor and implicitly to the discipline 
which is indispensable to its attainment. These are spiritual values of a very high 
order. Theology aside, Anne Bradstreet’s Puritan classic, “The Flesh and the 
Spirit,” says much the same thing as “The Snows of Kilimanjaro.” 

Harry, who is a virile first cousin to Eliot’s timid Prufrock, has rationalized and 
postponed till he has virtually abandoned his highest spiritual value — his artistic 
calling — for the seductive pleasures of adventure, luxurious ease, and absolute in- 
dulgence in sensuality. Now his life, like that of Everyman, is to be suddenly de- 
manded of him by Death, who comes when Harry indeed had him least in mind. 
This shock of realization that death is at hand brings moments of awful soberness 
as he lies and waits with ebbing hope of rescue. Only as hope fades will Harry 
admit the truth he has always known: that in never consciously disciplining his 
life for the attainment of his spiritual ideal, he has pushed life itself to the edge of 
doom. One would almost suspect that Hemingway had been reading Cotton 
Mather on the sly, for there is a strikingly ironic relevance between Harry’s pre- 
dicament and Mather’s advice to the young Puritan ministers of 1726: “May the 
thoughts of a dying man come into an early and lively consideration with you, and 
regulate your intentions, your appetites, your behaviours. My proposal is, that you 
would set apart proper times — and be sure, the present time! — to think, What 
sort of life shall I most approve when I come to dye! In what work shall I most 
wish to have lived, when I see that I am to dye? What method and manner of liv- 
ing shall I apprehend the most eligible, when my dying hour is come upon me? 
Behold, what will give to the young man knowledge and discretion!” The man 
who makes some legitimate spiritual contribution to society is the “longest liver” 
according to Mather — and Hemingway. 

Harry has obviously been endowed by Hemingway with a Puritan conscience 
which, belatedly at least, enables him to sense the direness of his spiritual abandon- 
ment. Whiskey- -sodas will not dull his consciousness that he has violated his integ- 
rity by a whole life of allowing the lesser to defeat the higher aims. Repeated flash- 
backs to his former life remind him beyond endurance that his soul is sickly fat. 
The present safari was intended to be an attempt to rejuvenate and re-dedicate him- 
self, to “Work the fat off his soul.” Harry’s ideals of the spirit, his abandonment of 
them to the seductions of the flesh, his awareness, his attempted regeneration, his 
remorse constitute a fairly traditional pattern of religious struggle. 

I visualize Harry lying on his cot and much of the time looking up at the 
majestic, snow-covered heights of Kilimanjaro, a sort of African Olympus. If the 
mountain is not actually in the setting, it is certainly visible to his mind’s eye. With 
time to meditate on his life, now under the pall of imminent death, he contemplates 
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the beauty and symbolic meaning of the mountain in order to escape the ugly image 
he has of himself. He recalls the native legends that a frozen leopard carcass lies 
in the snow near its western summit and that the mountain itself is the “House of 
God.” These legends obviously become for him ironic symbols of his own lack of 
disciplined aspiration, and they come to obsess his delirious last hours. Likewise his 
gangrenous leg with its horrible stench becomes the symbol of his esthetic and moral 
decay, and it is intensified by the hovering vultures and the cries of hyenas. He has 
destroyed his own talent, as he admits, “by not using it,” by not disciplining himself 
to pursue “his duty to write.” Harry has a Thoreauvian revelation on what it is like 
to come to die and discover that he has not lived. 

Harry’s self-evaluation is more relentless and penetrating than that of any 
judge, of any St. Peter. It would not be a significantly religious tale if he did not 
have a sensitive conscience. The leopard carcass preserved in the snow, Harry is 
acutely aware, is an apt symbol of the literary artist he might have been. Conceiv- 
ing of no conventional heaven, he must be musing that the quality of his salvation 
as an artist is dependent on the height of his aspiration and the quality of his ac- 
complishment. The remembrance mankind has of his art is his only immortality, 
all that will be preserved of him. The very last moments of Harry’s life, a sort of 
delirious dream, are a sub-conscious effort to escape the moral stench that fills his 
soul. His creative imagination takes him, by the plane for which he had waited in 
vain, away from the death and decay to where “all he could see, as wide as all the 
world, great, high, and unbelievably white in the sun, was the square top of Kili- 
manjaro.” It is almost as if his very being were desperately trying to drive out the 
nightmarish visions of his life. This gesture by Harry re-enforces the irony implicit 
throughout the story. Harry’s life of indulgence and failure, is, he realizes, his 
damnation and is symbolized by decay and death in the valley of hell. He moves 
by a sort of sub-conscious revulsion from this image to a contemplation of the 
mountain, the region of purity, attainment, and permanence, or in religious terms, 
salvation. “The Snows of Kilimanjaro” is the death-bed repentance of a prodigal 


artist who has wasted his soul. 
J. GotpEN Tay Lor 


Utah State University 


THE IAGO OF BRAVE NEW WORLD 


Tue First HALF of Aldous Huxley’s Brave New World is devoted almost en- 
tirely to the presentation of a society in which the only major freedom is a sexual 
one, a society built entirely on “Community, Ipentrry, Srapitiry.” Communal secu- 
rity has replaced all individual freedom. Ford-Freud has replaced God, and all the 
crosses have become T’s. As Huxley is presenting this society to his reader, how- 
ever, he is also preparing his plot structure. Eventually Lenina Crowne and Ber- 
nard Marx take a vacation to a New Mexico reservation together. There another 
society is presented, a primitive tribal one similar to that of the Brave New World 
in its emphasis on physical sensation and community. Their religious ceremony, in 
which a member of the tribe is beaten, is, in its basic urge, similar to the Solidarity 
Service of the Brave New World. And both societies demand total conformity. 
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Within this world is one person who does not belong to either. John Savage, 
as the son of an exile from the Brave New World, is not accepted by the primitive 
community. But, as the only one who has read Shakespeare, he is not suited to the 
Brave New World either. The Savage’s knowledge of Shakespeare, which differ- 
entiates him from the other characters, makes him useful to Huxley as the plot- 
mover in the second half of the book. 

When Lenina and Bernard return from their visit to the New Mexico reserva- 
tion, they bring with them John Savage and his mother. The second half of the 
book then utilizes the device of introducing a stranger into a new society. This 
stranger, however, is not, as most outsiders are, an exact equivalent of our own so- 
ciety; he is part savage, part Brave New World, and part Shakespeare. As a Shake- 
spearean he plays his part as deceived lover, and as Shakespearean he judges the 
society. From his first glimpse of Lenina, when he blushes and quotes Miranda, 
“How beauteous mankind is!” to his last condemnation of her, “Fry, lechery, fry!” 
he is guided by Shakespearean attitudes and quotations. 

Underneath the attitudes and quotations is also a Shakespearean construction. 
Huxley prepares the reader for this construction by giving a detailed account of the 
“feelie” that Lenina and John see on their first date: in a helicopter accident a big 
Negro receives a concussion that destroys his conditioning. He develops an ex- 
clusive passion for a blonde, she resists, he kidnaps her, keeps her alone in a heli- 
copter, she is rescued by three young men, the Negro is sent to an Adult Recon- 
ditioning Center, and the film ends happily with the blonde becoming the mistress 
of all her rescuers. 


Later, when Lenina attempts to kiss John, he recalls this “feelie” with horror. 
And almost at the conclusion of the book, he questions the World Controller about 
the movie: ““Why don’t you let them see Othello instead?’” The obvious sim- 
ilarities between the movie and Othello suggest this play rather than some other. 
As a matter of fact, through his whole conversation with the Controller, the play 
the Savage refers to most often is Othello. “ ‘Goats and monkeys!’” the Savage 
says, quoting Othello to show his contempt for the feelie-viewers. And the World 


ace 


Controller says that “‘.. . our world is not the same as Othello’s world. You can’t 
make flivvers without steel — and you can’t make tragedies without social in- 
stability.” 

But the irony of the situation is that Huxley has made the “feelie” plot show 
us the Brave New World's version of Othello, and he has built his own plot on 
the outline of Othello as well. We are given in the second half of the book two 
variations on a theme by Shakespeare. Huxley’s whole development denies the 
statement made by the Controller: “‘. . . if it were really like Othello nobody could 
understand it, however new it might be. And if it were new, it couldn’t possibly 
be like Othello.’ ” 

Shakespeare’s Othello presents an outsider who marries a beautiful girl and 
carries her off against the wishes of her father. A villain, Iago, poisons the mind of 
the outsider against his wife, suggesting that all Venetian women are promiscuous 
and unfaithful. The outsider, in a fit of rage, murders his wife. The Brave New 
World’s Othello is an outsider, the Negro, who carries off a girl against the wishes 
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of society. Society, however, is able to recondition the outsider so that all is well. 
Huxley’s Othello character is an outsider who loves a girl, but whose mind is poi- 
soned against her, not by an individual villain, but by the entire society which has 
produced her. From our own point of view, the entire society that produced Len- 
ina is the Iago. That society’s stability has made true affection impossible, and in 
so doing has contributed to the tragedy which its Controller felt was impossible. 

Huxley’s structure, however, makes Sh: ikespeare himself, whose whole ethic 
differed from that of the Brave New World, serve as Iago. Shakespeare kept John 
Savage from a satisfactory relationship with the girl he loved, just as Iago kept 
Othello from Desdemona. Othello was duped by lying Iago, who corrupted his 
mind against the purity of Desdemona. In a society such as Sh: ikespeare’s, where 
purity and virtuous living were respected by all, the disturbing influence would be 
an Iago. In the Brave New World, where the Desdemona character Lenina is 
praised for her promiscuity and where the characteristics of Shakespeare’s Desde- 
mona would be frowned upon, the Iago character becomes a disturbing influence 
of another sort. It is Shakespeare who causes the Savage to fail in his adjustment 
to the new world. In both Othello and Brave New World, the Othello character 
has the same basic attitudes. He is a just and honest man duped. In an honest 
society, the villain, therefore, would be evil; in a perverted one the villain would be, 
in our eyes, good. 

John Savage, the Othello character, is the pivotal one. He parallels Othello, 
whereas all else in the novel is the reverse of the play. The Desdemona of the 
Brave New World is unchaste, as her perverted society demands, and the Iago of 
the Brave New World is not a villain, but the man an upright society regards as one 
of its leading representatives: Shakespeare. In a perverted society, the good of one 
society becomes, naturally, the evil of the other. 

Only by recognizing, either consciously or unconsciously, this Othello pattern, 
can the reader accept the conclusion of the novel. After two chapters devoted to a 
discussion of art, science, and religion, two main characters are sent to an island for 
the hopelessly unconditionable, and John Savage is left to solitude within the new 
society. Why Huxley did not end the book hap pily by permitting the Savage to 
accompany the two can be answered only in terms of Othello. Huxley has ‘been 
building to a tragedy with a new Othello, one incapable of becoming one-eyed i in a 
one-eyed society, one who refuses to play insane to seem sane in an insane society. 

The Savage’s tragedy, like Othello’s, is that of a man deceived by himself as well as 
by a villain. At the moment when Lenina comes forward in true affection, “two 
tears rolled down her cheeks,” the Savage’s own lack of control causes him to rush 


upon her and kill her. 


Huxley has prepared us for the depth of tragedy here by once more setting up 
an Othello parallel. F Earlier the Savage has protested against the new world’s hap- 
piness: “ ‘But the tears are necessary. Don’t you remember what Othello said? 
“If after every tempest came such calms, may the winds blow till they have wak- 
ened death.”’” Lenina’s tears show her return to sanity at the moment the Savage, 
like Othello, gives way to momentary madness. W ithout the Othello parallels the 
conclusion might seem vaguely pessimistic, but with the echo of Othello behind it 
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this conclusion takes on the positive power of deep tragedy: the Othello character 
destroying at the moment of potential fulfillment. After this temporary loss of con- 
trol comes the terrible enlightenment that precedes the suicide. Both Othello and 
the Savage have been forced to murder and suicide by a villain, one a soulless Iago, 
one an honest Shakespeare. 

At the end of the story Huxley’s reader feels the same sense of tragic loss that 
the reader of Othello feels. Here were men of promise duped by disturbing influ- 
ences. In the enlightened society of the new world Shakespeare brought John Sav- 
age to destruction by revealing truth to him; in Othello lago brought the destruc- 
tion by revealing lies. Huxley has wisely chosen the Shakespearean play that would 
best fit his Brave New World and has built upon it while his characters are protest- 
= WituiaM M. Jones 


University of Missouri 
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BENEDETTO CROCE: Philosopher of Art and Literary Critic. By Gian N. G. Orsini. 
(Carbondale, IIl.: Southern Illinois University Press, 1961. 379 pages, $10.00.) 


Croceans and anti-Croceans alike should be pleased at the appearance of what is probably 
the first fairly thorough explication in English of the artistic and critical doctrines of this 
embattled aesthetician — and with good reason since modern literary criticism must in- 
creasingly concern itself with aesthetics as it probes for the more basic assumptions un- 
derlying critical judgments. One of these attracting a growing number of critics is the 
assumption that poetry is autonomous or “autotelic,” produced according to its own laws 
and consequently independent of any other human activity. Probably no other twentieth 
century aesthetic has done more to undergird this view than Croce’s theory of intuition, 
or expression, which Prof. Orsini presents, not only in the 1902 form most contemporary 
critics are limited to, but in its full development through four distinct phases to 1936. 
A lucid, concise exposition of this growth together with a scholarly account of the func- 
tion of literary criticism as Croce conceived it comprise perhaps the chief single value of 
the volume. For many, however, the more than fifty pages of wide-ranging annotative 
and bibliographical detail fitting Croce into the broad mosaic of modern philosophico- 
literary discussion would be its distinguishing merit, this plus an up-to-date bibliography 
of Croce’s works with English translations asterisked and a list of aids to the study of his 
philosophy. The ultimate aim of the book, then, is not biographical or historical but 
critical, It is, in a word, “to see whether there is a practical theory of literary criticism 
in Croce,” to see whether critical problems are solved more clearly and satisfactorily from 
a Crocean point of view. For Orsini, the answer is “yes.” 

The handling of Croce’s developing insight from the Aesthetic of 1902 to the La 
poesia of 1936 when he was 70 is pointed and, for the most part, clear. Most readers will 
at times wish either for fuller explanatory comment or for more direct quotations, since 
the system is complex at best and dismayingly obscure at worst. Others will likely pro 
test the short shrift now and then given opposing views and doubtless will wish apolo- 
gist Orsini had proceeded more clinically. Such, however, is the nature of discipleship. 
The discussion of the aesthetic image is a case in point. Here Orsini is explicating the 
1902 version where the image is the object of intuition, i.e. the whole work of art — in 
this case a poem — conceived as a single picture fusing many details into a complex unit 
by what he (Orsini) calls the “principle of Integration.” This is, for Croce, the content of 
intuitive knowledge, or knowledge of the individual, as distinguished from logical 
knowledge, or knowledge of the universal. Now Orsini remarks that this dichotomy is 
challenged by Aristotelean logic, which holds that while the individual, or particular, 
alone is ultimately real, only the universal can be an object of knowledge. To this Orsini 
replies: 

We may perhaps refute this view by asking what are universals? According to this view, they are the 
common element that we may discern in a number of single instances. But if this act of discernment 


is to be valid, it must be based on valid knowledge of the . . . individuals. So there must be knowledge 
of individuals as such. , 


Thus he gallops through one of philosophy’s thornier patches. But somehow the silence 
has a way of surging softly backward when the plunging hoofs are gone. 
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Or, to take one more example, in discussing the second phase of the development — 
the lyrical intuition — he considers the opposing argument that one cannot tell whether 
the image adequately expresses the emotion since the consumer has only the image, the 
artist alone knowing what his emotion was really like. But Orsini observes that in every- 
day speech we often can tell that somebody is either saying too much or too little. This 
is to assume, almost naively one feels, that the term “expression” as we think of it in 
ordinary language situations, differs only in degree from “expression” as Croce defines 
it here to mean something unique, wholly individual, i.e. the aesthetic emotion. 

This, of course, should not obscure the very real merit of a badly-needed, thorough- 
going introduction to the Crocean literary aesthetic gospel in its fullness done with in- 
sightful and impressive scholarship. There is not room here, of course, to do it even scant 
justice except possibly to point out that Orsini’s own terms, “the principle of Integration” 
and “the principle of Contextuality,” should be enormously useful to the beginning stu- 
dent, the former revealing the Crocean image as a blend of previous images forming a 
new individual, the latter explaining the relation of words to poetry and poetry to speech 
and accounting for the untranslatability of poetry. Together they form the principle of 
organic unity of poetry where the whole poem, as a unity, absorbs, transcends, and de- 
termines the nature of its constituents. Orsini is careful to point out, however, that for 
Croce organic unity is a function of the expressive act and not a quality of an external 
object. Thus, the poem is not separate from the poet but exists only in his mind as the 
expression of an emotion through an image. 

One final comment. The fourth phase of the development turns to the La poesia, 
which breaks new doctrinal ground distinguishing literature from poetry and outlining 
the theory of the cosmic character of art. Unfortunately, this has not been rendered into 
English, although Orsini calls it the untranslated work for which an E nglish version is 
most urgently needed. Let an idealistically-minded epistemologist who knows Italian like 
the back of his Hegel take note. 


Weber College 


L. C. Evans 


THE IMAGINATION AS A MEANS OF GRACE: Locke and the Aesthetics of 
Romanticism. By Ernest Lee Tuveson. (Berkeley and Los Angeles: University of 
California Press, 1960, 198 + pages, $5.00.) 


I had better begin by confessing that as one who has come to be mistrustful of that sort 
of literary criticism which deals in historical explanations of literary works and move- 
ments, | opened this book with a sceptical finger and began reading it with a jaundiced 
eye. Most historical “backgrounds” strike me as mainly irrelevant to the artistic fore- 
grounds; most attributions of influence seem to me but crude instances of post hoc ergo 
propter hoc. A recognition of such an attitude, heterodox in a day when the cry is al- 
ways, “But you can’t understand it — anything — in a vacuum,” may soften for the 
reader of the review the harshness of some of the things that will be said; but I should 
hope, too, that it will strengthen my recommendation of The Imagination As a Means of 
Grace as a good book. 

One does not read far before discovering that Professor Tuveson has not got his 
knowledge of Locke from a textbook in the history of philosophy. One soon sees too that 
the author is not going to content himself with pointing down the well marked highway 
that leads from the rejection of innate ideas and the development of an associationist 
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psychology to the eruption of Wordsworth. No, this literary historian has read his 
sources well, and he has formed an unusually interesting hypothesis for the explanation 
of eighteenth and nineteenth century romanticism. 

The book’s primary assumption is that there developed in the eighteenth century a 
new sort of literature based upon a conception of art which differs sharply from that of 
the Renaissance. The change was from the notion of art as a revealer of objective truth 
to the notion of art as a play of subjective imagination. The thesis of the book is that 
this new aesthetics was grounded in Lockean epistemology. 

John Locke himself had little interest in or concern with literature and the arts. 
Like most other major philosophers of the tradition, Locke was far more taken up with 
science, religion, and politics than with aesthetic matters. However, Tuveson claims, 
and at least in part shows, that Locke’s “new model of the mind” effected revolutionary 
changes in the idea of the nature and function of the imagination. Locke set out to 
clean the Augean stables of metaphysics. (He was, aj sparently, not Hercules, for the long 
line of British empiricists right down to today’s positivists have continued to wield 
brooms and mops.) Rationalistic terminology was found increasingly suspect. Above all, 
the way to knowledge came to be found not in a ingenuity but in openness 
to experience. What we know, we have learned; what we have learned, we have learned 
from simple ideas which mirror reality. 

It was not until 1735 that “Aesthetics” was invented, by Baumgarten, and by then 
Joseph Addison had, according to Tuveson, made sure the new branch of philosophy 
would be soundly romantic by essaying a theory of imagination based upon Locke’s 


foundations. 


The conception of the imagination hows the inspiration of Locke everywhere. Not only does Addison 
frequently quote from the Essay Concerning the Human Understanding, but, even more important, the 
vocabulary, the counters of thoug ia constantly recall that work. The imagination occupies the gap 
between the immediate sense impressions and the understanding. It is not, however, as in older epistem 
ologies, a transmitter and first organizer of impressions later to be organized and evaluated by the 
authoritative reason; it is a terminus in itself. (p. 97) 


This is the crux of the matter: Addison was working toward a theory of the imagin- 
ation as largely autonomous. Imagination is not a handmaiden to Reason but a function- 
ing of the mind that in being pleasurable is its own excuse for being. Beauty is not just 
the sensible facet of that supernal Idea whose more legitimate facets are called Truth and 
Goodness, but is a distinct realm signified by the subjective realization of aesthetic de- 
light. Addison found too that Beauty bare is not such as to be discovered by a Euclid; 


it is, rather, a huge and mysterious abode in which the im: agination wanders, “ ‘delight 
fully lost and bewildered in a pleasing delusion.’ ” (p. 106) 


It is from there an easy step to the poetic practice of a Keats and to its castigation 
in 1820 by Francis Jeffrey as greatly inferior to that of Johnson, Theocritus, and Milto: 
The great distinction . . . between him and these divine authors, is, that imagination in them is sub 
ordinate to reason and judgment, while with him, it is paramount and supreme at their ornament 
and images are employed to embellish and recommend just sentiments, engaging dents, and natural 


Carne, while his are poured out without measure or restraint, and wi th no apparent design _ to 
unburden the breast of the author, and give vent to the overflowing being of his fancy. (p. 139 


The final romantic criterion of aesthetic worth would seem to be the intensity of the 
emotional response. 

Of course by this time one has come a very long way from John Locke, a sobersides 
if there ever was one, a stern advocate of empirical, scientific method which he found 
to be compatible with a theism demonstrable by the understanding. Yet, Mr. Tuveson 
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must be credited with plotting the course of the development, here, of course, severely 
abridged: one must admit that Locke had something, and something important, to do 
with the emergence of a romantic poetry and poetics. 

Still, with all the complications introduced by the author, one may legitimately 
worry over some illegitimate omissions. It should not be necessary to argue that the label 
“Romanticism” covers an odd amalgam of phenomena. If romantics were sometimes, as 
in the case of Poe, eager to argue for the clear separation of Beauty from Truth and 
Goodness, they were also, perhaps even oftener, as in the case of Shelley, eager to defend 
poetry as the revealer of the sublimer truths and imagination as “the great instrument of 
moral good.” It was Shelley, too, who in the preface to “The Cenci” said, “The highest 
moral purpose aimed at in the highest species of the drama, is the teaching the human 
heart, through its sympathies and antipathies, the knowledge of itself; in proportion to 
the possession of which knowledge, every human being is wise, just, sincere, tolerant and 
kind.” 

And Shelley, I suppose, owes more to Plato than to Locke. Surely Coleridge owes 
more to the German transcendentalists than to Locke, and though Kant doubtless springs 
from Hume and the emipiricists, his spring is one of dialectical opposition. His was a 
strong and new reinstatement of the active functions of the human mind in reaction to 
the empiricists’ overweening emphasis upon passive receptivity to impressions. 

Perhaps Professor Tuveson has claimed too much for Locke and too little for anti- 
Lockeans in his essay on the Aesthetics of Romanticism, but he has helped us understand 
that aesthetics and some of its roots, and for that we are in his debt. 


Western Washington State College Janes L. Janazrr 


THE SOUTHERNER AS AMERICAN. Edited by Charles Grier Sellers, Jr. (Chapel 
Hill: University of North Carolina Press, 1960. ix + 216 pages, $5.00.) 


This provocative group of essays form a generation-later answer to the now-famous /’/l 
Take My Stand by Twelve Southerners. The earlier book was the manifesto of the 
Southern-A grarian-New-Critical reaction from the New South of the period climaxing 
in World War I. It represented a thoughtful, albeit somewhat violent reaction from the 
alleged materialist-industrial philosophy which many inhabitants felt was the only pos- 
sible way of thinking if their region was “to progress.” The Twelve Southerners pointed 
out the peculiar virtues of the kind of agrarianism which was theirs, and flatly denied, 
strengthening their denial by cited contrasts, any spiritual and moral validity to the New 
South’s philosophy. Sometimes deliberately and sometimes incidentally they emphasized 
the South as a province distinct from the rest of the United States. 

The Twelve Southerners were centered in Nashville and Vanderbilt University, and 
that institution has become to some extent the symbol-center of this brand of Southern- 
ism, which for want of a better name might be called provincial-conservative-agrarian. 
The nine Southerners who wrote the chapters in The Southerner as American are in a 
majority of cases connected as alumni or faculty with Chapel Hill and the University 
of North Carolina, both town and gown having long been representative of the contrast- 
ing element of Southern thinking and doing — the liberal — in politics, society, and 
belletristic writing. 

This is a somewhat long but necessary preamble to a short review. All the authors 
of the present volume, including several Negroes, are professional scholars representing 
several areas of interest. They believe “that the traditional emphasis on the South’s dif- 
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ferentness and on the conflict between Southernism and Americanism is wrong historic- 
ally” and “that southern historical writing has been subject to serious distortion.” Their 
aim is to show that the Southerner is much more like than unlike his fellow American, 
though they do not deny distinctive qualities. 

John Hope Franklin leads off in “*As for Our History’” with a survey of southern 
historical writing past and present. Only in our day has the southern historian, in a 
number of distinguished instances, analyzed the history of his own region objectively 
and perceptively. Professor Franklin points out that several areas still need wider and 
deeper probing before the South will fully know itself. 

Thomas P. Govan in “Americans Below the Potomac” points out that calling the 
South agrarian and the North industrialist-capitalistic is gross oversimplification. He 
indicates the South’s long stake in mining, in textile manufacturing, in banking. The 
return to the Union was not an abandonment of its economic tradition, but a return to 
it, he demonstrates. 

C. G. Sellers, Jr., discusses the paradox of southern love of liberty and its slavehold- 
ing in “The Travail of Slavery.” He shows that thousands of southerners were in all 
periods opposed to the peculiar institution. David Donald shows “The Southerner as 
Fighting Man” to possess most qualities in common with his neighboring Americans. 
L. D. Reddick’s “The Negro as Southerner and American,” Grady McWhiney’s “Recon- 
struction: Index to Americanism,” Dewey Grantham’s “An American Politics for the 
South,” and George B. Tindall’s “The Central Theme Revisited” survey, criticize, and 
suggest along various lines the Southerner and his problem as national problems. 

Perhaps for the readers of this journal the last chapter, “The Southerner as Ameri- 
can Writer,” by C. Hugh Holman, will be the most interesting. This is not an attempt 
to show how like other American writers the southern authors are, but to indicate some- 
thing of what the latter have contributed to our literature. It may be ultimately true, Mr. 
Holman points out, that groups like the poet-critics who founded the Nashville Fugitive 
and individuals like Faulkner may finally have a more profound effect upon national 
thinking than any other kind or unit of Southerners. From Poe, L ongstreet, and Simms 
to Wolfe the southern writer has common characteristics rarely seen elsewhere i in Amer- 
ica until recently. In our day, his portrayal “of the archetypal man sharply at variance 
with the standard American view,” his image of the unique (for America) southern 
experience, has been his great contribution to twentieth century letters. Thus Mr. Hol- 
man’s view is that by his differences the Southerner as writer at least makes his greatest 
contribution to the sum total of Americanism. In this emphasis on distinctiveness he 
agrees with the Twelve Southerners, but he and his collaborators in The Southerner as 
American will appear to most readers to have been looking through the proper end of 
the telescope which the Nashvilleans held the wrong way. 


> ~ , 
University of Teanensee Ricnarp Beare Davis 


ROBERT PENN WARREN: THE DARK AND BLOODY GROUND. By Leonard 
Casper. (University of Washington Press, 1960. xviii + 212 pages, $4.75.) 


In his foreword Leonard Casper points out that Robert Penn Warren has been thor- 
oughly misunderstood by critics (he has been called everything from a “determinist with 
naturalistic tendencies” to a “Christian nzhilist”) and implies that in this first book- 
length study of the Warren canon he is now going to set the record straight. 

Regrettably, Mr. Casper’s book only adds to the critical babble. The early chapters 
on “the New Criticism” and agrarianism are little more than familiar generalizations 
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about literature and “the modern dilemma” strung together with paraphrases of Warren 
and other Southern critics often without transitions and in language that is frequently 
opaque. Almost any passage will illustrate these faults, but I quote the final paragraph 
of chapter three because it loses little on being taken from context: 

In “Causerie,” poet Allen Tate mourned Warren's skepticism toward miracles. But in a sense 
dramatic writers cannot afford miracles. Myth must be volunteered to explain even the inscrutable. 


Greater faith has been ventured by Warren on vigilant exertion, at the daily job of earning his share 
of insights, and on the caution of self-correction. This is his risk, and part of his achievement. 


The next three chapters dealing with Warren’s prose and poetry are in the main 
impressionistic commentaries and plot summaries. Some of the writing in these chapters, 
especially in the summaries, is clear enough, but the interpretive passages often sound 
like an inept parody of Warren’s own flamboyant rhetoric. Here is a fairly representa- 
tive passage from the comment on Night Rider: 

Munn’s attempt through will and party politics to escape the obligation of making his life mean- 
ingful in motion is symbolized by static submarine imagery as well as by short flights backward to 
childhood fantasy, detached from the fullness of any past: the stereopticon’s frozen innocence, remem- 


bered woodland serenity on childhood hunts, and at the moment of death the blood-drowsy distortion 
of soldiers’ voices into “the voices of boys at a game in the dark.” 


All of the major chapters in this book give the impression (doubtless false) of hav- 
ing been written in ignorance of the works discussed in other chapters. There are occa- 
sional parenthetical allusions to other works, but there is none of the cross-referencing 
of idea, theme, imagery that one expects in such a study. One example of this general 
failing is the discussion of “The Patented Gate and the Mean Hamburger.” Mr. Casper 
summarizes the plot of this story and then makes the brief observation that the main 
character, a farmer, has sacrificed “so much for such a woman [i.e. has sold the farm 
that he prized] that he himself is whittled down until his suicide becomes more bewil- 
dering than pathetic.” Though “The Patented Gate” is not wholly convincing, no one 
familiar with Warren’s agrarian sympathies should be bewildered by the conclusion. 

Despite its faults, Mr. Casper’s book remains the pioneering study of the Warren 
canon, a work to which future critics will doubtless wish to refer. 


; ' ; WILuIAM STUCKEY 
Hamline University 


MELVILLE’S REVIEWERS: British and American, 1846-1891. By Hugh W. Hether- 
ington. (Chapel Hill: University of North Carolina Press, 1961. x + 304 pages, 
$7.50.) 


Dr. Hugh Hetherington, Professor of English at the University of Wyoming, has here 
compiled the results of patient research into a definitive study of Herman Melville’s 
literary reputation during the period of his creative work, insofar as that reputation may 
be deduced from the magazine and newspaper reviews of the era. Though the subject- 
matter is not exactly such as to appeal to the average non-academic reader, the author has 
managed a readable narrative report, interspersed with lively excerpts from the reviews. 
Discovery of hitherto unsuspected reviews has enabled him to correct some popular mis- 
conceptions. Inevitably, too, there emerges from the book a glimpse of the literary 
milieu, and, indeed, some evidence on the limitations of reviewers, then or now. 

It was Melville’s good fortune to have launched publication in England, and to have 
aroused immediate controversy over Typee as to whether it was authentic narrative or 
not. From this start and his rapid publication of new books, his name now appears to 
have been more before the public than we had supposed. On the other hand, he was less 
fortunate in the result that long after the publication of Moby-Dick he was still referred 
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to as the author of Typee and Omoo. Thus the theme of neglect is also reinforced by 
this study. Certain British critics persisted in doubts about the phenomenon of literacy 
in a mere sailor; and some American reviewers expressed shock at the liberties Melville 
took with the conventional proprieties. It was to the credit of a few — Horace Greeley, 
N. P. Willis, the younger Channing, George Henry Lewes — that they perceived larger 
issues at stake in Moby-Dick. 

Nevertheless, the over-all picture is one of failure to find the deeper significance of 
Melville’s major work. For the general reader, interest will center about the chapter on 
the reception accorded to Moby-Dick, a subject Dr. Hetherington treats with a special 
competence. Though British reviews were about evenly balanced between favorable and 
unfavorable, and the American about three to one favorable, the fact is that very few 
foreshadowed even in small degree the present position of that American classic. Add 
to this fact the two violently antagonistic British reviews of a slightly later date, and the 
general silence on Moby-Dick in both countries from 1855 on, down to our own century, 
and the total picture is one of a fair amount of appreciation in Melville’s year of publica- 
tion, but a neglect sufficiently deep to warrant Melville’s pessimism as to his own fate. 

Dr. Hetherington’s study is definitely an addition to the already impressive body of 
Melvilliana. In its specialized field it is not likely to be superseded, nor is it elsewhere 
to be found in such thoroughness. The one possible regret is that a somewhat more 
extended analysis of the causes of this international blind spot might not have been 


‘ d. ] 
attempte Witson O. CLoucn 


University of Wyoming 


THE POET IN THE POEM: The Personae of Eliot, Yeats, and Pound. By George 
T. Wright. Perspectives in Criticism, No. 4. (Berkeley and Los Angeles: Univer- 
sity of California Press, 1960. xii + 167 pages, $3.50.) 


George T. Wright’s The Poet in the Poem is a book that illuminates both past and 
future studies of poetry, and, as such, it is an important book. Yet, it is one of those 
books which are important in spite of obvious difficulties. To begin with, the reader may 
perhaps be put off by the long introductory section in which the thesis is apparently 
elaborated as a preparation for examining Eliot, Yeats, and Pound in the chapters to fol 
low, and it seems unfortunate that Mr. Wright has chosen for his book this pattern 
which is all too familiar in contemporary criticism — encouraged in all probability by the 
nature of the Ph.D. thesis. The important section of the book is this introductory section, 
and what may seem merely an excuse for dealing with old poetry in a new way turns out 
to be more than this, for Mr. Wright manages to create out of his difficult material, if not 
1 new concept for approaching a recurring problem in poetry, at least a newly-defined 
concept for increasing the reader’s understanding of what happens in the structural 
relationship between poet, persona, and poem. 

In contemporary poetry, the poet meets the reader, not in or through the persona, 
but in a vision of the persona as a part of the world. “It is the poem, not the speaker, 
through which the poet speaks, and which therefore serves as his persona.” It is the 
concept of the meaning of the contemporary (and earlier) uses of persona which, it 
seems to me, is of particular value — of more value than the “demonstration” chapters 
in which the thesis is applied to the poetry of Eliot, Yeats, and Pound. Since Mr. Wright 
has ably demonstrated the complexities and implications involved in understanding the 
use of the poetic persona, one is surprised to find him attempting to deal rather compre- 
hensively with the poetry of three such complex figures in a chapter apiece. The result 
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is that in these chapters little new is said, and the elaborate argument of the persona 
sometimes seems only to serve Mr. Wright as an excuse for personal critical judgments 
— such as the failure of certain lines in The Quartets. (The Eliot section is in general 
the weakest of the application chapters.) 

One suspects that if the critical pattern of English studies in our time did not seem 
to favor this kind of thesis-demonstration performance, Mr. Wright’s book might have, 
finally, offered a great deal more. The problem inherently involved in a topic as broad as 
Mr. Wright’s (whether to deal with the subject in all its complexities and ramifications, 
as he happily does, or to oversimplify for the sake of order and clarity) is complicated 
by the form the book takes. Once the “thesis” is established (and in this case it is a 
thesis worth establishing) and the moment for “application” arrives, the problem arises 
whether the “thesis” ought to be used to “inform” our reading of certain works or 
whether the reading of certain works will “inform” our understanding of the thesis. 
Unfortunately the need appears to be immediate justification of the thesis by demon- 
strating its usefulness in dealing with specific major works, and the result is a superficial 
turning, with a slightly different, or differently-named, critical tool, of ground that has 
been worked over many times before. In spite of a rather mechanical application, certain 
insights are made available by Wright’s specific concerns that make the chapters on the 
poetry certainly worth reading and, at the least, give us a way of talking about some of 
the things that happen i in these contemporary poems. 

As Mr. Wright acknowledges, The Poet in the Poem only touches the surface of a 
subject to which future critics and readers might well direct their attention, for the use 
the poet makes of the persona involves a view not only of himself and his relationship to 
persona and poem, but also to the reader and the cultural world in which they all oper- 
ate. Not only economic, social, and poetic traditions are made available through the 
study of persona, but “problems of poetic kinds could well be illuminated by a compara- 
tive study of the speakers traditionally considered appropriate to each.” 


' ; F Donna GERSTENBERGER 
University of Washington 


TIMES THREE. By Phyllis McGinley. (New York: Viking Press, 1960. 304 pages, 
$5.00.) 


Three decades is a respectable span for any poet, and here is Phyllis McGinley with a 
selection from the thirties, the forties and the fifties, together with new poems. It is all 
handsomely got up, and W. H. Auden has contributed a foreword that reads like a labor 
~ of love. For he finds that Miss McGinley writes in a distinguished tradition but in a 
thoroughly feminine manner, with perceptions denied most men. 

“Light verse” is an unfortunate term suggestive of frivolity, when everyone knows 
poetry is such serious business that almost no one can enjoy it because so few understand 
it. Vers de société isn’t much better, for putting it into English makes one think either 
of Society, capital S, to which one doesn’t belong, or society, small s, which is the stamp- 
ing ground of sociologists. Perhaps one should distinguish between Sabbath poets like 
Eliot and Pound who require almost devotional attention, and weekday poets like Miss 
McGinley who can be enjoyed without resort to the reference shelf. 

For Miss McGinley is too well-mannered to inject private symbolisms into her public 
communications, and when she selects an epigraph it hasn’t been boned up from the 
original Sanskrit. Nor does she trade reminiscences with a little band of the devotedly 
hip, the better to sneer at the squares. She always has something to say, she always 
makes sense, and her observation is valid while at the same time highly personal — her 
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verse sounds like Phyllis McGinley’s. At her most serious, she reveals firm tolerance; 
when she is amused, she has a wry smile, frequently for herself. And when not at all 
amused, she voices her dissent in a briskly individual tone. Her vers de société is about 
the everyday world of common experience, and to this standard she refers even the lives 
of the Saints. Her “light verse” is sometimes light in inverse proportion to the troubles 
she’s seen: she can feel dismay at the way her children track in sand from the beach, but 
she can consider the Bomb without moans of despair. Miss McGinley is always self- 
possessed; far, far different from the tribe Mr. Lewis Gannett has described as “pale 
worried poets who win prizes.” — > ; 

ONALD EMERSON 
University of Wisconsin 





Conducted by Karen M. Russell 


Here and There in the Humanities 


¢ Tue Lrprarian: A Socrat NECEssITY 


“The Mission of the Librarian,” out- 
lined by Jose Ortega y Gasset in 1934, has 
become more and more complicated with 
the increasing number of books being pub- 
lished each year. In an address to li- 
brarians and bibliographers in Paris three 
decades ago, Ortega y Gasset tied in the 
mission (or duty, for him) of the librarian 
with a necessity of society: “When we are 
presented with something as a duty, it is 
made clear that we have no margin in 
which to decide for ourselves whether or 
not it ought to be done. We may do it or 
not, but the fact that it ought to be done 
is indisputable — for such is duty. All this 
tells us that in order to determine the mis- 
sion of the librarian we must begin, not 
with the man who practices the profession, 
his tastes, peculiarities, and suitabilities, 
nor with an abstract ideal which presumes 
to define once and for always what a 
library is, but with the social necessity 
which your profession serves. And that 
necessity, like everything else that is prop- 
erly human, does not consist of a fixed 
magnitude; on the contrary, by its very 
essence it is variable, migratory, evolution- 
ary — in short, historical.” 

Tracing the history of the role of the li- 
brarian in western culture, Oretga y Gas- 
set concluded that the duty of the librarian 
has changed as “the significance of the 
book as a social necessity” has changed. 
Before the Renaissance, “the guarding of 
books was not a special task.” But with 
the Renaissance “the need of books [be- 
gan to] constitute a social validity in full 
force... . That is why we now see the 
librarian emerge immediately as a profes- 
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sional.” At this time too men who had 
lost faith in God shifted their faith to 
books, to the printed page. 

Now in the twentieth century the li- 
brarian’s duty has grown from its infancy 
of simply the acquiring and producing of 
books to real maturity, where “librarian- 
ship has reached the point where it must 
confront the problem of the book as a 
species of conflict.” The gross production 
of books has brought the role of the li- 
brarian to this point. “.. . The fully nega- 
tive character surges up when an instru- 
ment created as a facility spontaneously 
provokes an unforeseen difficulty and ag- 
gressively turns upon man. This is what 
is beginning to happen today with the 
book, and what has caused to disappear 
almost completely throughout Europe the 
ancient joy with which the printed page 
was welcomed.” 

“There are already too many books” — 
no one person has the time or the mental 
capability to read all the books he feels he 
should read or wants to read. “The cul- 
ture which has liberated man from the 
primitive forest now thrusts him anew into 
the midst of a forest of books no less inex- 
tricable and stifling.” The librarian must 
aid the man who “truly wishes to en- 
lighten his being and his destiny [so that 
he may] attain to an historical conscious- 
ness of himself,” by compiling more pre- 
cise and selective bibliographies: “It is 
necessary, then, to create a new biblio 
graphic technique, one of vigorous auto- 
matic action.” Ortega y Gasset also sug- 
gested, as a means of controlling the pres- 
ent production of books to just those of 
significance, that the librarians be “held 
responsible by society for the regulation of 
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the production of books, in order to avoid 
the publication of superfluous ones and, on 
the other hand, to guard against the lack 
of those demanded by the complex of vital 
problems in every age.” Because the non- 
specialized reader today reads without 
thinking about what he has read, the 
librarian also must assume as his duty that 
of directing this reader, becoming “the 
doctor and the hygienist of reading.” 
Through Ortega y Gasset’s assessment, 
the calling of librarian is seen as one that 
is a social necessity, “not . . . the simple ad- 
ministration of the things called books, but 
the adjustment, the setting to rights, of 
that vital function which is the book.” 
(Antioch Review, Summer 1961.) 


© Humanism A LA Soviet 


An article challenging the Western con- 
ception of “humanism” appeared in the 
June 1961 issue of The Soviet Review, a 
journal that translates and reprints impor- 
tant articles appearing in Soviet periodi- 
cals. 

Nikolai Gei Vladimir Piskunov, 


both researchers at the Gorky Institute of 


, 
and 


World Literature, label Western human- 
ism (when it zs humanism, and not merely 
“a screen” for “apologists of capitalism”) 
“abstract humanism” — abstract because it 
is “a moral protest and ethical opposition 
to the official ‘humanism’ @ /a Lodge and 
Herter,” but it does not have the concrete 
goal of communism or, synonymously for 
Gei and Piskunov, “true emancipation,” 
an individual integrated with society’s de- 
mands. “Socialist humanism” on the other 
hand is the humanist’s real solution since 
“In a communist society man can once 
more be himself. Socialist humanism 
brings with it the realization that man 
must become cognizant of his own strength 
as part of the social force, and channel it 
accordingly. He will then no longer need 
to make a separation between himself and 
the social forces in the shape of a political 


force. . . . Unlike other forms of human- 
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ism, socialist humanism is the only realistic 
concept of happiness for all men, and it is 
an attainable ideal.” 

Messrs. Gei and Piskunov cite examples 
from both Western and Soviet literature to 
show the different humanistic heroes in 
action: The Angry Young Men whose 
heroes “are mouvated by bold and noble 
impulses; but . . . lack clear-cut aims or 
ideals worth fighting for.” Even such 
writers as Remarque, Faulkner, and Stein- 
beck fail to find a way out after they “re- 
ject the reality around them. . . . They are 
against fascist violence and oppression, yet 
they do not accept revolutionary change, 
they stand apart from communism.” So 
viet writers Stelmakh, Vera Panova, and 
Sholokhov do accept the change, and com- 
munism. “Activity is a necessary charac- 
teristic of the hero of Soviet literature. .. . 
A new and hcivic concept of the individual 
is being developed in Soviet literature. Our 
art wants to inspire the individual to ac- 
complishment, to educate him to be a 
fighter. The heroes . . . are Communists 
and other active people consistent in their 
pursuit of the humanitarian ideal.” Man 
in society is the ultimate goal, not man un- 


der society; Gei and Piskunov warn against 
“those who conceal their indifference and 
cruelty behind ultra-revolutionary phrases 
about the end justifying the means, who 
forget human beings in their work for ‘the 
cause.’ ” 


The Western humanism that “detaches 
the individual from the world” is only po- 
tential humanism, not the kinetic human- 
ism of the communists. Only as the Soviet 
literary hero sees himself in the true light, 
that he “is a member of the human race 
and that the cause he serves is a righteous 
cause develop[ing] in him a feeling of per- 
sonal responsibility for everything that 
takes place on earth . . . also mak[ing] 
him know his own worth,” is he being 
For “the truth of the 
class struggle” is “the highest kind of 
humanism, the most consistent and the 
most effective.” 


truly humanistic. 
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e Artictes Wortu Nortinc 


Read “The Retreat from the Word” by 
George Steiner in The Kenyon Review, 
Spring 1961. “The Apostle tells us that in 
the beginning was the Word. He gives us 
no assurance as to the end,” begins Dr. 
Steiner, who urgently pleads that we not 
“perish by silence.” 


For a valuable overview of developing 
trends in each of five academic disciplines 
(English, philosophy, economics, political 
science, and mathematics) the essays in the 
May 1961 issue of Liberal Education 
(Washington, D.C.) provide one. The es- 
says grew out of papers delivered at the 
Association of American Colleges’ 47th an- 
nual meeting at Denver, Colorado, earlier 
in the year. Each writer first traces in gen- 
eral terms the history of his discipline, then 
in keeping with the convention’s theme, 
“The President and the Academic Disci- 
plines,” indicates the position of his area of 
study in the university curriculum today. 

Douglas Bush, in “Literary Scholarship 
and Criticism,” begins by denying “the not 
uncommon notion that all truth, all reality, 
is contained in science, and the concomit- 
ant notion that literature and the arts are 
only a cultural shampoo, a cocktail for an 
hour of relaxation. From the beginning to 
the present, it has been chiefly literature 
and the arts that have embodied the ethical 
imagination, the conscience, of mankind.” 

The movement of philosophical thought 
in the twentieth century from idealism to 
analysis and existentialism is described by 
Brand Blanshard in “The Changing Cli- 
mate of Philosophy.” No longer is philoso- 
phy “thinking about everything else philo- 
sophically.” It is a careful analysis of prop- 
ositions and a narrowing of the concept of 
“philosophical thought” to logic, and at 
the other extreme, action instead of reason. 

“... The recent years have witnessed un- 
usual activity and imaginative drive in eco- 
nomic thought,” writes Ben W. Lewis in 
“Recent Developments in Economics.” 


“Economics today has a bright look and a 
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jaunty stride.” Then Dr. Lewis tells what 
“economists do — between elections.” 

In “Current Trends in Political Science,” 
David B. Truman takes the study of the 
body politic from the “theorists” to the 
“new realists” to the present, when politi- 
cal scientists have made a recommitment 
to the goals of science, revived concern 
with the political system, increased use of 
the comparative method, and renewed 
emphasis on political theory. 

Toconclude, Marshall H. Stone describes 
“The Revolution in Mathematics”: “. . . it 
is becoming clearer and clearer every day 
that mathematics has to be regarded as the 
corner-stone of all scientific thinking and 
hence of the intricately articulated techno- 
logical society we are busily engaged in 
building.” 

The collection offers a clarification of 
the purposes and importance of each sub- 
ject as it stands in relation to modern so- 
ciety and the modern individual. 


e LEARNING IN BooksHops 


In the activity of education, bookshops 
are better than some classrooms, suggests 
Harold Taylor, former president of Sarah 
Lawrence College. “It is in the little book- 
shops, in the places where one person 
speaks of a book to another, in colleges 
where students wish to spend time alone 
with the books they can hardly wait to get 
their hands on, that true learning occurs. 
It occurs, too, when the teacher is a person 
who passes on to his students an enthusi- 
asm for owning books, for collecting those 
which can compose the center of a library 
in the future. 

“Let me mark this down, then, as one of 
the physical barriers to the free flow of 
knowledge in North America: the absence 
of a sufficient number of intimate little 
bookshops and reading rooms where the 
librarian or the owner who loves books 
and knows what is in them has assembled 
a spread of inviting titles which can cap- 
ture the affection of and involve the reader 
who comes as a welcome guest. I have 
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seen grotesque college bookshops in Amer- 
ica where nothing is to be seen but pen- 
nants, paper clips, stationery, sweatshirts, 
chocolate candy, and grim rows of anthol- 
ogies, required textbooks, outlines, and 
books marked with the curse of obligation: 
Sociology 101, Psychology 304, Eng. Lit. 
202, and similar inhibiting labels. How 
can the student learn to love books in such 
a surrounding? .. .” (From a speech by 
Dr. Taylor reprinted in American Library 
Association Bulletin, November 1960.) 


¢ A New Paper ror Our Books 


Librarians, publishers, paper makers, 
book manufacturers, and archivists met in 
Washington, D.C., in September, 1960, to 
look again at the many problems arising 
from paper deterioration, Sponsored by 
the American Library Association and the 
Virginia State Library, the conference con- 
sidered the possibility of introducing im- 
mediately into book-printing a permanent 
durable paper discovered by William J. 
Barrow, Document Restorer at the Vir- 
ginia State Library and recipient of a grant 
by the Council of Library Resources, Inc., 
to develop just such a paper that could be 
manufactured at a price that would make 
wide-scale printing with it possible eco- 
nomically. The conference agreed gener- 
ally “that permanent/durable paper can be 
manufactured and used and that Mr. Bar- 
row’s findings are in general valid.” 

Participants in the conference pointed 
out the serious problems of paper deterior- 
ation, considering both economics and con- 
venience: fifty per cent of the reference col- 
lections in the New York Public Library 
need “conservation attention,” i.e., micro- 
filming and electrostatic reproduction; even 
microfilming is not a permanent record; 
“bibliographical control,” i.e., replacing 
worn out books, has proved to be an ex- 
tremely large problem. 

The conference concluded with the deci- 
sion “to invite the American Library Asso- 
ciation to establish a continuing group” in 
which all paper-interested groups would be 


represented, to work “toward mutually 
agreeable solutions.” A summary of the 
conference, an abstract of Mr. Barrow’s 
permanent/durable paper manufacturing 
process, and appendices of three papers dis- 
cussing aspects of paper deterioration are 
contained in a pamphlet Permanent/Dura- 
ble Book Paper, published by the Virginia 
State Library, Richmond, Virginia, 
through a grant by the Council on Library 
Resources, Inc. 


e EpucaTION FoR THE EpucaTEeD 


Adult education receives added support 
in this issue of WHR (see “The Next Hu- 
man Nature,” by Robert J. Blakely). An- 
other voice of support, this time in the tone 
of warning, was given by Paul A. McGhee, 
Dean of the Division of General Education 
and Extension Services at New York Uni- 
versity. Writes Dr. McGhee: . . there 
are too many evidences that conservative 


forces are closing in on extension programs 


and continuing education. Those who 
have long felt that the works of Shake- 
speare could be studied properly only by 
unemployed adolescents in daylight hours 
under teachers approved by the Council of 
Learned Societies now find support from 
the general knowledge of the flood-tide of 
enrollments which is upon us, and the al- 
leged insufficiency of qualified staff and 
facilities.” 

Quoting Alfred North Whitehead: 
“Knowledge does not keep any better than 
fish,” Dr. McGhee warned, “If these 
spokesmen for conservatism and conven- 
tion should win out, then new institutions 
will arise to fill the vacuum. .. . The chief 
characteristic of educated people is that the 
more education they have had, the more 
they want. If they cannot get this more 
under the leadership of our colleges and 
universities, they will organize new insti- 
tutions to which they will transfer an im- 
portant part of their interest and loyalty.” 

He presented two points for consid- 
eration by those conservative forces who 
hesitate towards 


to endorse and work 
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greater and more efficient adult education 
facilities and faculties. One, “the univer- 
sity or college has the choice of becoming 
an integral and important part of the cul- 
tural currents of the new age or of with- 
drawing from them and serving only the 
function of a trade or technical school, 
specializing in the production of more en- 
gineers, more lawyers, more administra- 
tors.” And two, “it could choose to be in 
the vanguard as the procession of human- 
ity enters the world of tomorrow, when 
the great gains in leisure, education and 
economic security will make it possible for 
men, as never before, to discover of what 


stuff the fullness of life is made. . . . I be- 


lieve the community has confidence in its 
institutions of higher education, in their 
integrity and dedication to public interest. 
If they are willing to lead, I believe they 
would be chosen by acclamation.” 


¢ Tue ITE Reports 


The Institute of International Education 
Annual Report for 1960 describes the in- 
tensified foreign student program in Amer- 
ica and the increased effort of the IIE in 
assisting Americans abroad to gain more 
from their educational experience there. 
According to IIE figures, 48,486 foreign 
students studied in United States colleges 
and universities in 1959-60; and 13,000 
American students went abroad. Of these 
total figures, the Institute administered 
programs involving 5,597 students and 
specialists: 3,527 foreign students coming 
from 89 countries, 580 foreign leaders and 
specialists, and 1,490 American students 
abroad. The Institute discovered that new 
areas of education demanded attention last 
year, namely the rising need for scholar- 
ships for Asian, African, and Latin Amer- 
ican countries and for programs preparing 
those students unfamiliar with American 
language and culture to attend the U.S. 
schools; and the shift in emphasis from 
graduate student to undergraduate ex- 
change student. 
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“The long-range answer to fulfilling the 
basic needs of two-thirds of the people in 
the world,” writes Kenneth Holland, Pres- 
ident of IIE, “is to help train them to do 
the job for themselves. . .. The greatest un- 
derdeveloped potential is the young for 
whom all nations want opportunities for 
study and better training. Behind the de- 
mands for higher standards of living is a 
universal hope for education, the chance to 
be free from ignorance and inertia, and 
the right to seek dignity through self- 
achievement.” President Holland stressed 
the potential of one educated person in 
training and educating others: “An agri- 
cultural extension center staffed with one 
or two trained agronomists can bring to 
hundreds of young farmers the techniques 
of modern agriculture.” He also noted the 
importance in exchange programs in aid- 
ing the “training of our own able young 
people for international responsibilities” by 
making it possible for them to see the peo- 
ple and countries of the world around, not 
simply half-way around. 

“International education ...has assumed 
a new dimension in international rela- 
tions,” concludes President Holland. “If 
knowledge is to serve free individuals, 
young men and women desperately seek- 
ing opportunities for study will need to 
know and respect free institutions. The 
United States must lead the world in this 
massive program of education.” 


¢ A Seconp Loox At New JourNa.s 


The second issue of Between Worlds, an 
international magazine of creativity, re- 
cently arrived at the periodical library. The 
magazine is sponsored by the Inter Amer- 
ican University in San German, Puerto 
Rico and edited by Gilbert Neiman, In the 
Number | issue, which appeared last sum- 
mer, Dr. Neiman wrote in the introduc- 
tion, “Jacques Barzun in a book review re- 
cently wrote: ‘And now the artist has de- 
barred himself from utterance of any kind; 
he is “acting” and “experimenting,” and 
presumably awaiting a brighter day to re- 
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deem his hopelessly mortgaged mind.’ 
This magazine will be based on the sup- 
position that such a statement simply is not 
true. It will be based on the proposition 
that creative writing, art, and music can 
bring about more understanding between 
peoples than creative physics can. . . .” The 
concern of Editor Neiman centers on the 
piece of art itself; therefore the magazine 
will not accept any book reviews or literary 
criticisms, although essays on creativity 
will be considered. 


The Department of Philosophy at Ford 
ham University and the professors of phil 
osophy at Berchmans Philosophicum 
at Heverlee-Louvain, Belgium, have spent 
several years preparing for the publication 
of a new philosophical journal, /nterna- 
tional Philosophical Quarterly. The first 
issue appeared in February 1961, the sec- 
ond in May 1961. “/PO has been founded 
to provide an international forum in Eng- 
lish for the interchange of basic philosoph 
ical ideas between East and West,” reads 
the introduction. “Its primary orientation is 
to encourage vital contemporary expres- 
sion — creative, critical, and historical — 
in the intercultural tradition of theistic, 
spiritualist, and personalist humanism, but 
without further restriction of school within 
these broad perspectives.” 

The 


Clarke, at Fordham University, New York 


American editor is W. Norris 
58. The European editor is Frans de Rae- 
demaeker. 


AWARDS AND PRIZES 


Publishers Harper and Brothers an- 
nounce the Harper Prize, “for which any 
previously unpublished novel in English is 
eligible.” Judges for the 1962 competition 
will be Louis Auchincloss, Elizabeth Jane 
way, and Philip Roth. Manuscripts must 
be submitted by June 1, 1962. The prize is 
$10,000, “the largest prize regularly pre 
sented for fiction by any institution.” In 
quiries should be sent to Harper Prize 
Novel, Harper and Brothers, 49 East 33rd 
Street, New York 16, N.Y. 
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The American Council of Learned So- 
cieties is now receiving applications for fel- 
lowships and grants-in-aid, for the aca- 
demic year 1962-63. The awards are of- 
fered for further research in philosophy, 
aesthetics; philology, languages, literature, 
and linguistics; archaeology; art history 
and musicology; history; cultural anthro- 


pology; folklore; and humanistic emphasis 


in work in economics, geography, political 
science, psychology, sociology, and the nat- 
ural sciences. 

All applicants must hold doctorate de- 
grees or the equivalent and be citizens or 
permanent residents of the United States 
or Canada. There is no age limit. The 
deadline for applications for fellowships is 
October 16, 1961; for grants-in-aid, Sep- 
tember 30, 1961 or February 15, 1962; for 
summer study in linguistics, March 15, 
1962; for area programs in Asian, Slavic, 
and East European Studies, December 15, 
1961. More detailed information may be ob- 
tained from American Council of Learned 
Societies, 345 East 46th Street, New York 
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For SPECIALISTS 


Number 12 in the Essays and Studies on 
American Language and Literature se- 
ries, “The Morgan Manuscript of Mark 
Twain’s Pudd’nhead Wilson,” by Daniel 
Moreley McKeithan, has recently been 
the series in 
America is the Harvard University Press, 


published. Publisher for 
Cambridge, Massachusetts. 


“ee 


A Library for Younger Schollers’: 
Compiled by an English Scholar-Priest 
about 1655” is now available from the 
University of Illinois Press, Urbana. The 
work, edited by Alma DeJordy and Harris 
Francis Fletcher, is Volume 48 of the IIli- 


nois Studies in Language and Literature. 


e ACLS Honors Ten Humanists 


The American Council of Learned So- 


cieties announced at its annual meeting in 
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January the ten American professors who 
received the $10,000 awards for “distin- 
guished contributions to humanistic learn- 
ing.” The scholars honored were William 
F. Albright, Johns Hopkins University, in 
oriental studies; Henry-Russell Hitchcock, 
Museum of Modern Art and Smith Col- 
lege, in history of architecture; Werner W. 
Jaeger, Harvard University, in the classics; 
Frank H. Knight, University of Chicago, 
in economics; Richard Krautheimer, New 
York University, in history of art; Clarence 
I. Lewis, Harvard and Stanford Univer- 
sities, in philosophy; Perry G. E. Miller, 
Harvard University, in American litera- 
ture; Otto Neugebauer, Brown University 
and the Institute for Advanced Study, in 
history of science; Oliver Strunk, Prince- 
ton University, in musicology; and Quincy 
Wright, Universities of Chicago and Vir- 
ginia, in international law. 


¢ INTERNATIONAL ConcrREss IN 1963 


Plans for the Ninth International Con- 
gress of the International Federation for 
Modern Languages and Literatures are un- 
der way, even though the conference will 
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not be held until August 1963. New York 
University is the host institute. The plan- 
ning committee has announced “Literary 
History and Literary Criticism” as the 
theme, interpreting “the theme in its wid- 
est sense — that is, . . . in essence the ‘uses 
of the past’ in the teaching and study of 
language and literature in a world in 
which nations and continents in our time 
seek to break with the past and with tradi- 
tional methods.” The Organizing Com- 
mittee, Professors Leon Edel, Kenneth N. 
McKee, and William M. Gibson, are now 
accepting ideas and suggestions for pos- 
sible papers to be delivered at the Con- 


gress. 


e ‘TEACHERS TO AFRICA 


One hundred and sixty American school 
teachers are being trained and oriented to 
teach in East African schools for the next 
school year. The secondary school teachers 
were awarded East Africa Training Fel- 
lowships, under direction of Teachers Col- 
lege at Columbia University and financed 
by the International Cooperation Admin- 
istration. 
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